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SUNSHINE IS LIFE 


South Africa, situated wholly in the 
Temperate Zone south of Latitude 20° S., 
enjoys one of the finest climates in the world. 
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When Europe is in the gnp of winter 
(October to March) South Africa basks in 
the golden summer of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, a joyful season of fruits and flowers. 
This happy inversion of seasons and climates, 
combined with its natural charm, makes South 
Africa the ideal land of winter travel. 


Winter excursions at considerably reduced 
fares have been organised by the leading 
Steamship Lines on this route, and the South 
African Government Railways will arrange 
inland tours, by rail or road, to suit the require- 
ments of visitors. The combined tours pro- 
vide a delightful holiday—a restful voyage, a 
complete change of environment, and a remark- 
able variety of social and travel diversions. 


Business men, in particular, seeking the 
healthy relaxation of an ocean cruise and 
a change of scene and activity, will find in 
these excursions a beneficial holiday of suitable 
duration and an opportunity for observing at 
first-hand the immense resources of the Dominion 


of South Africa. 


A full descriptive programme entitled ‘‘ Sun 
Health Tours—Series S,”” will be sent gratis 
on request to The Director of Publicity, South 
Africa House, 73 Strand, London, W.C. 2, 


and the leading Travel Agencies. 
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Help Those Who Help Others — 
Readers of the “ Spectator” have built up a fine tradition in the past for their 
generous support of our voluntary hospitals and charitable institutions. Even 








Donations, however small, will be welcomed. 


charitable appeals which appear in this number for your consideration this Christmas. 
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: greater help is needed in these more difficult times, and we recommend all those 








Please 


include 





GILBERT G, PANTER, 
Secretary. 










ROYAL NORTHERN 
HOSPITAL 


HOLLOWAY. N.7 


@) Christmas Shougits 


in yOuP 





and Gift$ 


MORE SICKNESS.......... LESS MONEY 
NEEDS REALLY URGENT 

















On Christmas Day 


between 800 and 1,000 Destitute men 
and women—the flotsam and jetsam 
of our great city—will be given a 
Roast Beef and Plum Pudding Dinner 
at the Institution. 

CROWDS of slum and back-street CHILD- 
REN in East Central London will be given 
New Year Treats. TONS of COAL for 
fireless grates will be given away; also 
PARCELS of CLOTHING, GROCERIES, 
TOYS, etc., for poverty-stricken families. 
Please send a Generous Christmas Gift to 

WILLIAM WILKES, Secretary, 


Field Lane 
Institution 


(Founded 1841) 


Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C. 1. 











Christinas 
Thankofferings 


S.P.G. PRAISE AND 
THANKSGIVING FUND 


Supports its Missions and Hospitals 
Overseas. 
Spreads the “ glad tidings” and 
is a real help. 


Yours is very earnestly asked 
for as the needs are so great. 


£1,000 Challenge just completed. 
This appeal is for £4,000. It can 
be done through faith. 


Gifts, marked P.T.F., to Treasurer, 
§.P.G., 15 Tufton Street, London, S.W.1. 











‘DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


Please be Santa Claus 
to a destitute little one 


this Christmas. 
There are 8,300 


children in_ the 
Barnardo Family. 


10/- 


will feed one child 
for ten days at the 
Christmas Season. 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr, 
Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund” and 
crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.1. 
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WILL FEED FIVE CHILDREN 


10/-on CHRISTMAS DAY 


WAIFS&STRAYS 





SOCIETY 
THE SECRETARY (E7), KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.£. 11 


THESE FIRST 


Please ! 
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[Not to condemn, 
but to save. 


“God sent not His Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but that the world 
through Him might be saved.” 


A firm belief in those words of our 
Lord and Master has animated the whole 
of the work of this Institution since its 
commencement. 

During the past 75 years its doors have 
never yet been shut against any tempted, 
troubled, destitute young woman or girl. 
Thousands in grave moral danger have 
been saved by Preventive efforts. Thou- 
sands who have fallen have been rescued. 

Will you support this necessary far- 
reaching ministry? Funds are greatly 
needed. 


(Friendless and Fallen) 
The 
London Female Preventive 


& Reformatory Institution. 
Secretary: W. W. Thompson. 


4 Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Office: 
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THESE 
CHARITIES 
NEED 
YOUR HELP 
MORE THAN 
EVER THIS 
CHRISTMAS 


CORDED CES CED CPD CEDCPDCEDD 





This Christmas 


The Cancer Hospital (Free) is 
applying itself to the methodical 
and scientific investigation of the 
causes of Cancer, and the results 
of its invaluable research work 
are placed at the disposal of the 
medical practitioners of the world. 
Whilst carrying on this work of 
study and research The Cancer 


Hospital is contributing to the alleviation of suffering. 


most up-to-date appliances. 





HELP BY 


LEGACY, SUBSCRIPTION OR DONATION 
IS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Tt is well equipped with the 


Poor patients are admitted free and a certain number of 


beds are provided for advanced cases, who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 


Che Cancer Hospital 


( FREE 


CIncorporated under Reyal Charter) 


FULHAM ROAD 


COUTTS & CO., 440 Strand, W.C. 


Bankers: 


. LONDON, S.W. 3 


Secretary: J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN, C.B.E. 








The 


National Benevolent 
Institution. 


Founded by the 
Latt PETER HERVE, 1812. 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
Pensions of £25 


per annum 
are granted to reduced gentlefolk and 
those who have moved in better circum- 
stances and are Sver 50 years of age. 
4,721 Already Benefited. 
Upwards of 892 Pensioners on the 


Books. 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
GREATLY NEEDED. 


One vote for every 5/- subscribed. 
Full information given at the Office, 
65 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 
Str Rosert W. Dispin, J.P., Treasurer, 
Henry C, Latreitie, Secretary. 





r——ERADICATE DISEASE—— 


by subscribing to the 


(Founded 1746) 


become young women worthy of eur race. 





to Secretary, 283 Harrow Rd., London, W.9. 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


and give the patients an opportunity to 


Please send a Special Cbristmas Donation 











TENS OF THOUSANDS OF 
POOR & CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


IN THESE HARD TIMES LOOK TO THE 


Sbattesbury 
Society 


AND RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


for their 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Do not disappoint them! Please send a 
shilling or more to help buy GARMENTS, 
BOOTS, TOYS, FOOD, SURGICAL 
APPLIANCES, etc., and SEND TOYS. 
Treasurers: 

SIR EDWIN DODD and 
WALTER SCOLES, Esq. 
Cheques, Postal Orders and 
Goods should be addressed 

to:— 
ARTHUR BLACK, 
General Secretary, 
JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 
32 JOHN STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


OLOCOCOCOTO: 


(1844) 
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“He gives twice who gives quickly” 


GUY’S 
HOSPITAL 


LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 1, 
has been offered by a generous donor 
10% on all contributions (up to 
£50,000) received before the end of the 
year. Vlease help us to secure this 
Christmas Gift. 
The need has never 
been greater. 








WILL YOU 
LEND US A HAND?P 
MISS WESTON’S 


Royal Sailors’ Rests 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 


Co-Founders: 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.DB.E., 
LL.D. 


The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E, 





HE Trustees earnestly appeal 

to all lovers of the Sea and 
Ships to assist them in carrying on 
the Spiritual and Temperance Work 
for the welfare and well-being of our 
Sailors all over the World. 199,906 
sleepers accommodated last year. 
Attendances—Concerts, &c., 40,147; 
Devotional Meetings, 102,869; Visits 
made to Ships, Hospitals and Sick 
Bays, 4,932. 
Contributions, which will be aratecfully 
acknowledged, should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 
Cheques, etc., should be crossed National 

Provincial Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth. 
Royal Naval Needlework Guild parcels to 

the Lady Superintendent. 











CHRISTMAS IN SLUMLAND. 


As you plan your Merry Christmas, with 
its round of joyous festivities and present- 
giving, lease remember the many dwellers 
in Dockland Slums for whom there will be 
no Merry Christmas Party; no Toy without 
your aid. Think of the kiddies, hcpefully 
EXPECTING, the sick and 1 lonely aged in 
the evening of their lives, and the deserving 
unemployed. 

CHRISTMAS IS THE CHILDREN’S 
FEAST. 
Respond to your heart and be a Santa 
aus or Fairy Godmother. 


MONEY, TOYS, SWEETS, FUOD and 
GARMENTS. 
Address: 
THE REV. W. NOEL LAMBERT, 
St. Gabriel’s Vicarage, Poplar, E. 14, 








THE CHILDREN’S 


HOSPITAL, 
BALAAM STREET, PLAISTOW, E. 
Dockland’s. CRIPPLED AND _ SICK 


CHILDREN need your help desperately. 
Do please remember them this Christmas-tide. 


Donations to Miss Howard, Secretary. 











260 CRIPPLED GIRLS are being trained to 


become Sp ene wage-earners at The 


Cripplea 


200 FATHERLESS GIRLS are _ being 


ary re and educated at the Orphanage 
Clacton-on-Sea. 
FUNDS ARE MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Address: A. G. m, Superintendent, 


THE CRIPPLEAGE 


(Registered under The Blind Persons Act, 1920), 
37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1. 
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UFFERING and want are 

widespread; empty purses, 
empty larders and cold grates 
are rife in the slums. 


Especially at Christmastide 
does the burden lie heavy . 
for this year there will be 
thousands without a Christ- 
mas-day dinner. 


That the yoke of the needy 
soul may be lightened. . . that 
want and hardship may be 
alleviated is the supplication 
and endeavour of the 
Salvationist. 


Will you please help The 
Salvation Army to help others 
this Christmas ? 


THE 


SALVATION 
ARMY 


Za /- will provide a Christmas 
% 10 parcel for a family. Any 
gift will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by General HIGGINs, 


MM 


a 101 Queen Victoria Street, 
4 H/ London, E.C. 4. 
= th 
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Do you wish to be kept in close and living touch with - 
the Bible Society and its activities throughout the world? 


If so, read 


THE BIBLE IN THE WORLD, 


the Monthly Record of the Work of the Society, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Do you want the young people in your home to grow 
up with an interest in and love for the Bible Society? | 


Then let them have 


FOR EVERY LAND, 


the Children’s Monthly Magazine of the Bible Society, 
PRICE ONE HALFPENNY. 


| 


These papers may be obtained from the Secretary of | 
your local Bible Society Auxiliary, or through your | 
newsagent. If ordered direct from the Bible House, | 
London, there is an extra charge of 6d. per annum for.| 
postage of each magazine. 

Thus, at a trifling cost, you and the members of your | 
household, both young and old, will be supplied every 
month with a graphic account of all that the Bible | 
Society is doing to distribute the Scriptures in every | 
part of the world. 


ORDER THE JANUARY NUMBERS NOW. | 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, ini Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 






























N clothes, as in cars, what is 

hidden from view often decides 
real value. Every suit, every coat, 
needs a Lining of consistent 
strength, lustreand colour. Lasting 
good shape and comfort result from 
seeing the name “COURTINE” 
on the selvedge when ordering. 
Woven and guaranteed by 
COURTAULDS—“COURTINE” 
LININGS include colourings for 
all tastes and purposes, Ask your 

Tailor to use only 

<6 99 


If any difficulty 
in 0 btatning 

“COURTINE ” 
LININGS, write 
direct to the 
Manufacturers, 
COU RTAULDS 
Ltd., 16 St. Mar- 
tin’s - le - Grand, 
London, E.C.1. 


The name is on 
the selvedge. 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 
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News of the Week 


REAT BRITAIN, the United States and France, 
have all acted in regard to debts as popular opinion, 

so far as their elected legislatures represent public 
opinion, demanded. The American Government would 
unquestionably have postponed payment of the instal- 
ments due-on the 15th, but Congress would have none of 
it. The French Government would have paid the 
instalment, but the Chamber would have none of it, 
and the best Prime Minister France has had for years 
is compelled to relinquish office. The British Government 
has paid the instalment, and the House of Commons, 
undoubtedly reflecting in this matter the preponderance 
of considered opinion in the country, has without a vote, 
but without a dissentient voice, approved its decision. 

* * * * 


That unity of purpose—which Mr. Lloyd George’s 
philippics on the settlement of 1928 mars only in 
a negligible degree—is of good omen for the future, 
Negotiations with the United States are the next step and 
it is eminently to be desired that the Government shall 
be able to go into them and carry them through in the 
knowledge that it has a united nation behind it. That 
America shall know that too is no less important. The 
course of debt diplomacy in the past six months has been 
beset with pitfalls on every side, and Mr. Chamberlain 
was justified in claiming, in Wednesday’s debate, that 
so far as this country is concerned most or all of them have 
been avoided. It was right to go as far towards a general 
settlement as was possible at Lausanne. It was right to 
pay this instalment now. It was right to make it clear 
that continued payment of the statutory instalments 
could not be looked for. And it was right, though possibly 
the phrasing of the last British Note but one on this 
point might have been improved on, to add that Great 
Britain would regard the present payment as a first 


instalment of the lump sum to be agreed on as final 


settlement. 
* * * x 


The Cabinet's Policy 

The future matters now a great deal more than the 
past, and there is no need to spend much time in defending 
the Government’s policy. But it is as obvious in retro- 
spect as it was while the events were unfolding that for 
the past six weeks the Cabinet has taken the only course 
possible. No formal approach could be made to the 
United States till after the Presidential election at the 
beginning of November, for it would have been fatal to 
make debts a campaign issue. On the other hand, once 
the election was over the matter became urgent, for the 
payment was due on December 15th and Congress, 
which alone could authorize postponement, was 
assembling on the 5th. The fact that a beaten and 
impotent administration is kept in office in America for 
four months is not our fault and we had to make the 
best of it. Finally, if we had defaulted now we should 
have been facing the new Roosevelt administration, of 


which something may still be hoped, with precisely the 


situation that would have made a friendly settlement 
impossible. As things are an atmosphere favourable ta 
negotiation has been created. America thinks of this 
country as it is to be desired that she should think. 
What is most to be hoped is that the public mind in the 
United States will yet somehow grip the realities of the 
situation. Time, unfortunately, is short. The next 
debt payment falls due in June, and there is little point 
in negotiating with anyone except Mr. Roosevelt and his 
Ministers, who do not take office till March. Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Stimson are completely powerless, and it is well 
to recognize it. That the June instalment cannot be 
paid is certain, but it is very desirable that a technical 
default, avoided now, shall not be forced on us then. 
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The Coming Negotiations 

The form and method of the coming debt discussions 
remain to be determined, and America, as the principal 
creditor, has necessarily the chief voice in that. The 
World Economie Conference will have abundance to 
occupy it besides war debts—which only concern a 
minority of its members—and it is to be hoped that 
at any rate the foundations of a settlement will have 
been laid before that Conference meets. The Lausanne 
agreements cannot be used as a pistol to hold at America’s 
head, but they are sound and ought to stand, and they 
are well adapted to form the basis of the larger settlement. 
At Lausanne, for example, Germany’s outstanding 
reparation obligations were scaled down to about a tenth, 
representing one final lump-sum payment, and both 
the method and the extent of the scaling-down will have 
to be very largely followed in regard to our American 
debt. For Franee we have nothing but goodwill. 
Her decision not to pay the debt we do not criticize, 
though she is far better able to pay than we are. But 
France having had 50 per cent. of her debt remitted 
when the original settlement was made, and we only 
20 per cent., it is manifest that the two countries do not 
stand on the same footing. France must conduct her 
own negotiations with Washington and we ours. There 
ought to be no misunderstanding or dissatisfaction about 
that at Paris, 

* * * * 

The Disarmament Talks 

The Five Power conversations at Geneva have ended 
in an agreement which brings Germany back into the 
Disarmament Conference fold. To that extent they 
have done good work, though it is not quite clear why 
it could not have been done sooner, for it was in the 
latter part of July that Germany announced that she 
would participate no further in the Conference discussions 
till the principle of equality was conceded. It is conceded 
now in a rather curious formula, which includes “ equality 
of rights in a system which would provide security for 
all nations,” reaffirmation of the renunciation of the 
resort to force for national ends, and progressive reduc- 
tion and limitation of armaments. German equality 
is put on the same footing as French security, and while 
the formula has served its immediate purpose it has 
clearly postponed difficulties rather than solved them. 
The conversations are to be resumed in London (in spite 
of protests at these repeated secret conclaves), and 
Mr. Henderson, as President of the Conference, will take 
part in them, as he should certainly have been asked to 
do in Geneva. The so-called American plan for an 
immediate disarmament convention, followed by con- 
tinued study by a permanent commission, has dropped 
into the background, which is reassuring, for a convention 
which did no more than embody the results so far achieved 
would be a very disniriting affair. As things are, some- 
thing may yet be accomplished in the early months of 
next year. 

* * = > 

The Manchurian Argument 

The Tokyo correspondent of The Times, commenting 
on Japanese reactions to events at Geneva, remarks 
with much significance ‘“‘ what Japan desires is delay 
while Manchukuo gets an opportunity to consolidate 
jtself.”” No one can doubt that those words accurately 
define Japan’s policy for at least the last six months, 
or that it will be her policy for the next six months if 
the rest of the world is content to let things drift. That 
is one more reason for a definite declaration at Geneva 
against the recognition of Manchukuo. That matter 
has been argued this week by a sub-committee of five 


ie 


all of whose members except Sir John Simon are believed 
to favour such a course. The sudden announcement 
of the renewal of diplomatic relations between Russia 
and China, broken off after the China Eastern Railway 
dispute in 1929, has caused considerable disquiet at 
Tokyo, where an actual Russian recognition of Man- 
chukuo had been hoped for. True to her tradition of 
refusing everything, Japan is opposing Sir John Simon’s 
proposal to add the United States and Russia to the 
Committee of Nineteen as a special council of conciliation, 
which disposes of one more possible reason against the 
non-recognition-of-Manchukuo declaration, 
* * * * 
The Persian Dispute and the League 
The attitude adopted by the Persian Government in 
its reply to the last British Note cannot be defended, 
If a country is to accept the jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court. of International Justice in all relevant cases and 
then set itself up as its own judge of what is a relevant 
ease, the signature of the Optional Clause loses all virtue, 
There was no good reason why the British Government 
should not have gone forward at The Hague, for the 
Court can hear the case whether Persia puts in an appear- 
ance or not. As for the claim that the Court cannot 
deal with a dispute between a Government and a 
commercial company, that is sound as far as it goes, 
But it is always open to the commercial company’s 
own Government to take up its cause and so make it a 
purely governmental suit—as when the Greek Govern- 
ment took up the cause of M. Mavrommatis, a Greek 
concessionaire in Palestine, against the British Govern- 
ment and brought it before The Hague Court in 1924, 
The decision to resort to the League Council instead leaves 
room for the discussion of something broader than purely 
legal issues, but the Council will probably still need to 
refer points of law to the Court. It is an odd chance 
that puts the Irish delegate in the chair when Great 
Britain is preferring a charge of breach of contract. 
* * + * 
Returning Emigrants 
The cold facts about Empire migration have been 
stated once again by the Secretary for the Dominions 
in an effective reply for the Government in the debate 
initiated by Sir A. Shirley Benn. Mr. Thomas recalled 
that in 1923 the number of people who left these shores 
for Canada was 75,865——a remarkable total all things 
considered. Within a few years the stream had_ not 
only virtually ceased but was flowing the other way, 
From Canada last year 10,244 people returned to Britain, 
In 1923 British emigrants to Australia numbered 31,500 ; 
last year 17,288 returned. To New Zealand 7,168 went 
in 1928, last year 1,857 came back. Mr. Thomas agreed 
with those speakers who had emphasized the close 
relationship between industrial distress and migration, 
but he declared with emphasis that whatever efforts the 
Government might make in Empire migration they could 
not be part of a national unemployment policy, and 
unless the Dominions were prosperous they would not 
take any of our people. It is no use basing arguments on 
past conditions that are never likely to recur. There is 
no problem that touches more vitally the feeling between 
Britain and the Dominions, and it is to be regretted 
that both in and out of Parliament speeches continue 
to be made that never come near realities, 
* * * 4 
Petrol from Coal 
From the national standpoint there is much to be 
said for developing the hydrogenation process by which 
petrol can be obtained from coal. It would give work 
to unemployed miners and render us less dependent on 
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foreign oilfields. The process has been worked on a 
commercial scale in Germany to yield 100,000 tons a year 
from lignite, and it has been tested experimentally on 
a large seale in this country by Imperial Chemical 
Industries. But there must be no illusions about the 
cost. Mr. Tizard, the Rector of the Imperial College 
of Science, stated in last Saturday's Times that, with 
a plant capable of producing 200,000 tons of petrol a 
year for ten years, and erected at a capital cost of less 
then £7,000,000, the production cost of petrol would 
be 9d. a gallon, as compared with the present wholesale 
price of less than 5d. for imported petrol. Such a plant 
would consume 800,000 tons of coal and employ, directly 
or indirectly, 5,000 men. It would require a subsidy of 
£1,000,000 a year if its product were to ‘tompete with 
the foreign petrol. The builders of the plant and the 
miners and labourers would find work ; and the saving 
on their unemployment grants could be set against the 
subsidy. But the purely financial aspect of the scheme 
is so far hardly encouraging —though at any moment 
some new method may make all 
irrelevant. 


existing costings 


* ¥ * * 

Gold in Kenya 

The answer given by the Colonial Secretary last week 
regarding the discovery of gold in Kenya is satisfactory 
so far as it goes. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister said the 
Government’s policy would be “to turn the mincral 
resources of Kavirondo to the fullest benefit of the 
Colony, while amply safeguarding the interests of the 
native oceupants of the areas in question.” The gold 
find is situated in native reserves, and it is known that 
a considerable crowd of poor whites and others from 
the South African Union has descended on the area and 
is engaged in washing for alluvial gold. More extensive 
operations, involving the sinking of shafts, are no doubt 
in prospect, obviously involving some disturbance of 
the natives’ surface rights. If there is gold in Kenya 
it must, of course, be mined, but the Colony itself is 
entitled, as the Colonial Secretary says, to derive what 
benefit it can from the discovery, and it is of the first 
importance that haphazard immigration should be 
controlled. The Government cannot undertake gold 
mining itself, and the conditions under which con- 
cessions are to be awarded must be matter for careful 
study, 

* * . # 

Our Oversea Trade 

In view of the world-wide depression and the multi- 
plicity of trade barriers it is distinctly encouraging to 
find that British exports in November, 
£31,093,000, showed a decline of no more than £769,000, 
or 2.4 per cent., as compared with November, 1931. Lower 
prices might explain even this trifling decrease, for larger 
quantities of cotton piece goods, jute yarn and _ piece 
goods, and carpets were exported. There were, too, 
increases in the value of our exports of silks, leather 
goods, vehicles and rubber goods, and the woollen export 
trade showed a smaller decline than might have been 
expected. Imports, swollen a year ago in anticipation 
of the tariff, of course, fell heavily, by 26 per cent., and 
the re-exports, by which London merchant houses live, 
declined by 18 per cent. Our apparently adverse trade 
balance has been reduced by £106,000,000 this year, 
as compared with last year. But the important thing 
is that our exports are no longer diminishing to any 
serious extent, and that we seem to be recovering some 
of our lost customers. If the next few monthly returns 
show the same tendency, we may begin to believe that 
the worst of the depression is over, 


valued at 


A Lot of Pother 

Most sensible people will agree with Mr. Churchill when 
he asked whether all the stir about an article in the 
Iszvestia, accusing the Forcign Office of having fabricated 
documents, was really worth while. The precise relation- 
ship of the Iszvestia with the Soviet Government is difficult 
to define. It is admittedly close, but if the Foreign 
Secretary is to take up with the Soviet Ambassador 
every offensive paragraph he comes across in [szvestia’s 
columns, he will not find much time left for his other 
duties. Some kind of verbal apology has been made by 
the Soviet Ambassador in London, and if that gratifies 
the Foreign Office all, no doubt, is well. But Mr. Churchill's 
comment remains the right one. 

* * * 

Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: —War Debts 
have been the preoccupation when they have not been 
the business of Parliament during the week. A small 
section of members have favoured default, on the ground 
that given the temper of Congress, default is inevitable 
later and may as well take place sooner. They do not 
want us to be the * pay-boy of the Western World.” An 
equally small section have taken the high and mighty 
line of * pay and be damned.” A very large section want 
to pay only if this country can collect from its debtors, 
and an equally large section take the Government’s view 
that it is worth while making a single payment without 
disturbing the Lausanne agreements on the chance that 
a new agreement can be reached with the U.S.A. before 
next June. 
have run very high, and even if they now die down, they 
may be expected to revive when the Budget is presented. 
Another very unpleasant business which has repeatedly 
figured at question-time is the dispute with Persia about 
the Abadan oil-fields. One does not like to think what 
might have happened if the machinery of the League of 
Nations had not existed. As things are, the Government's 
policy of using that machinery has satisfied the whole 
House. 


Ieclings in all these sections, small and large, 


* ” * x 


Amid these storms the Government has launched its 
new Housing policy in two Bills, the first of which stops 
the decontrol of small houses for five years, continues 
the gradual decontrol of mediiim priced houses, and de- 
controls all the more expensive houses ; and the second 
of which abolishes all subsidies except for slum clearance 
and the reconditioning of rural cottages, while sub- 
stituting a guarantee of part of the cost of small houses 
erected by private enterprise. The frigid but knowledge- 
able manner of Sir E. Hilton Young was at its best in the 
exposition of what is a gamble upon the power of private 
enterprise to meet the demand for houses of all types 
within a few vears. His understudy, Mr. Shakespeare, 
has a warmth and a wit which are an admirable foil to 
his chief, and he quite captivated the House with an 
unpretentious but sensible statement of the relation of 
the Government's proposals to an ideal housing policy. 
Mr. Greenwood was also better than usual in dealing with 
subjects of which he has had practical experience. Nothing 
can really reconcile the Socialist view that public enter- 
prise is the proper agency for housing with the opposing 
view that private enterprise is the cheapest and_ best 
ageney ; nor the Socialist view that all rents should be 
controlled with the opposing view that the landlord has 
rights as well as the tenant. There are, however, points 
of agreement in both Bills, notably that rent control 
should be adjusted to the supply of houses and that 
national effort should be concentrated on slum clearance. 
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Round Table Progress 


OR reasons that must, on the whole, be accepted as 
adequate the Third Round Table Conference has been 
sitting in private. That has, no doubt, speeded up the 
work, for members have not felt themselves under the 
necessity of delivering speeches mainly for outside con- 
sumption. But the official communiqués have given 
considerably more prominence to declarations of British 
policy by Sir Samuel Hoare than they have to criticisms 
of proposals by the Indian members, and there have 
indisputably been sharper differences of opinion on 
certain points, notably defence, than the authorized 
reports would indicate. It is as well that this should 
be realized, for while the present Conference is not 
charged with the presentation of a list of formal findings, 
but rather with the formulation of a general plan which 
the British Government will on its own responsibility 
embody in a draft Bill, it is of the first importance that 
the main lines of that plan should be such as the Indian 
delegates can defend with sincerity and conviction on 
their return to India. They represent as a whole the most 
liberal and conciliatory section of Indian opinion. A plan 
that will not commend itself to them will commend itself 
to no one. To achieve a large measure of agreement 
with them is not merely desirable ; it is little short of 
essential. Fortunately, considerable progress in that 
direction has already been made. The franchise question 
has been settled, broadly on the basis laid last winter by 
Lord Lothian’s Committee. About the powers of the 
Governor-General and the relation of the States to British 
India in the new federal system there is little difference of 


opinion. The same is true of certain secondary questions, 
like Anglo-Indian education. In these domains the 
work of the conference has been harmonious and 


effective. 

But at the present moment a stage more difficult is 
being traversed. Safeguards are under discussion, and 
the Indian members are frankly uneasy at the derogation, 
as it seems to them, from full and unrestricted self- 
government contemplated on the British side. That is 
both inevitable and unfortunate—unfortunate because of 
the handle discontent over these problems can give to 
extremists in India, It is all too easy to represent 
Whitehall as reluctant to relinquish its military grip on 
India or the City of London its financial hold. Arguments 
along those lines rest mainly on misrepresentation, and 
it is as necessary for the Indian delegates to realize the 
need for prudence as it is for the British members to 
realize the need for courage. In the matter of defence it 
is common ground that the ultimate responsibility for the 
safety of India must for the present rest with the Governor- 
General. It is accepted that he shall have under him a 
Minister of Defence, but while the Indians want that 
Minister (like the Cabinet as a whole) to be chosen from 
among the members of the Legislature, all sections of the 
British delegates insist that if the Governor-General is to 
be responsible for defence he must be free to choose from 
anywhere he will the best man available for the post of 
Defence Minister. In view of the manifest importance 
of the post, the case for maintaining the Governor- 
General’s freedom at the outset is strong. Conditions in 
India are by no means the same as in a country with 
settled traditions like our own, and the fact that the 
Minister for War in Great Britain is regularly a member 
of one of the two Houses is not a sufficient reason why the 
same practice should immediately be followed in India. 
The Indianization of the whole defence system, including, 
of course, the output of Indian officers, must be developed 


steadily, and with an absolute pledge from this side that 
as and when the new instrument proves itself able to bear 
the strain, responsibilities up to the limit of that strain 
shall be laid on it. It is as true of defence as of every 
other outstanding problem in connexion with India that 
solvitur ambulando. The government of the country will 
be in the hands of a Governor-General and of Ministers 
responsible to the Legislature. It must be assumed that 
it will be the sincere endeavour of all the parties concerned 
to make the constitution work. If it is, then the safeguards 
considered necessary to-day can be and will be gradually 
discarded. If it is not, then nothing that is put on paper 
is worth the paper it is put on. 


The same is broadly true in regard to finance. The 
anxiety of the Indian delegates to reduce all safeguards 
in that sphere to a minimum is perfectly intelligible, 
Self-government which does not include financial inde- 
pendence is self-government in a very truncated form, and 
safeguards can easily be interpreted by the malignant 
as a form of distrust. An Indian administration that 
started without the confidence of the British Parliament 
which brought it into being could have little hope of 
commanding the confidence of its own countrymen, 
That is one side of the argument—but only one side, 
The other equally demands consideration. The new 
administration will need to borrow money, if only to 
replace existing loans, many of which are falling in 
within the next few years. And apart from them there 
may well be need for new borrowings for legitimate 
productive purposes. India is a poor country and it 
will make a great deal of difference what rate it has 
to pay for its money. The rate will be low so far as 
the potential lenders, which means in the main the City 
of London, have confidence in the conduct of India’s 
finances, and high in so far as they have not. That 
there is ground for misgivings is undeniable, not cn 
account of any shortcomings on India’s part, but by 
reason of the defaults recorded almost daily by borrowing 
countries in every continent. Everyone wants double 
security for his money to-day. India is taking her 
destinies into her own hands and while she will inevitably 
make mistakes, as this country and every other country 
did in the early stages (and happy if it was only in the 
early stages) of its political evolution there is every 
reason to believe in her capacity to manage her 
affairs better than a great many other independent 
States. 

But she cannot afford to add to her own difficulties. 
Any suggestion of interference with her internal financial 
system, or of the establishment of some veto on the 
main provisions of her annual budgets, would rightly 
be resisted to the death. But such provisions as would 
place the service of existing loans beyond all suspicion 
are more in India’s interests than in anyone’s. There 
is, indeed, a common interest in the matter. The 
best security the City of London can have is in the 
creation of a strong and stable Indian Government, 
and any stipulations calculated to make such a govern- 
ment’s way difficult will be fatal to the object they are 
intended to serve. On the other side, as has been said 
already, willingness to give all reasonable guarantees 
regarding existing loans is the condition on which future 
loans at favourable rates can be counted on, Mutual 
recognition of fundamental facts ought to 
provide a bridge quite broad enough to span what- 
ever gulf may still exist between the two views on 


those 


finance. 
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Speeding-up the Law 


“MVHERE are few Englishmen,” says Macaulay in 

his essay on Warren Hastings, ** who will not 
admit that the English law, in spite of modern improve- 
ments, is neither so cheap nor so speedy as might be 
desired.” This was in 1841. Since Macaulay wrote, 
the whole machinery of the law has been drastically 
overhauled, but ninety years later, despite an endless 
series of modern improvements, the same painful 
admission must still be made. That all is not well 
has been recognized by no one more frankly than by the 
present Lord Chancellor. In his speech at the Lord 
Mavor’s Banquet a few weeks ago, Lord Sankey referred 
to the present discontents and made it clear that they 
were causing him serious concern. Far from suggesting 
that they were exaggerated, he declared that a remedy 
must be sought—not so much (he suggested) by pruning 
the Statute Law, as by reforming the practice and precedure 
of the courts “with a view to greater economy and 
greater expedition.” 

Lord Sankey was plainly foreshadowing the important 
announcement which has now been made, of the appoint- 
ment of a strong committee presided over by the Master 
of the Rolls to investigate the whole machinery of the 
Supreme Court, with a special view to the saving of 
time and money. The terms of reference are wide, 
though they do not give the committee a roving com- 
mission, but invite it to direct its attention to certain 
points. It will be noticed that practice and procedure, 
in the narrower and more technical sense, do not appear 
to be among them. The explanation may be that as 
much as can at present be accomplished in this particular 
field is felt to have been accomplished already by the 
New Rules of Procedure (under which interlocutory 
proceedings can be shortened and juries dispensed with) 
introduced a few months ago. The New Procedure 
was intended to simplify and speed up the machinery 
for dealing with actions not too complex and unwieldy 
to be more or less summarily tried. Large and important 
classes of actions, such as those relating to libel and 
fraud, were of necessity excluded, but within its own 
limits, which are tolerably wide, the New Procedure 
is a valuable innovation. 

Curiously enough, in view of the widespread complaint 
which it was designed to meet, not much advantage has 
as vet been taken of it ; of 1,188 actions* awaiting trial 
in the King’s Bench Division at the beginning of the 
present term, only fifty were in the New Procedure List. 
This may have been regarded as an additional reason for 
not emphasizing this particular line of advance in the 
Hanworth Committee’s terms of reference. Of the 
matters to which Lord Sankey drew direct attention there 
is hardly one which has not recently been the subject of 
judicial comment. Lord Sankey himself, in his Guildhall 
specch, said that it was hoped to do something towards 
shortening the Long Vacation. Nothing has been said 
about any lengthening of the judicial day. The early 
rising of the Courts is a frequent cause of complaint ; but 
it is apt to be forgotten that neither judges nor counsel 
do the whole of their work in Court, and that even if 
the Bench could endure a longer day in Court, the Bar 
could not. 

As for appeals, an eminent Law Lord, Lord Tomlin, 
made a speech only a few weeks ago in which he urged 
that the right of appeal should be cut down. This is a 





* Arrears in the King’s Bench Division, while tending to decrease 
in the course of the last decade, are now tending to rise. Cases 
awaiting trial, for example, at tho beginning of the Michaelmas Term 
in 1922 wero 1082, in 1928, 836, and in 1932, 1,188. 


Jam 


matter which has exercised the minds of lawyers ever 
since Lord Selborne’s unsuccessful attempt to substitute 
a two-tier for a three-tier structure in the Judicature Act 
of 1873. In recent years the right of appeal has been more 
sparingly exercised than it used to be. A comparison 
between the periods 1907-11 and 1927-1931 show that, 
while the annual average number of proceedings com- 
menced in the King’s Bench Division has increased 
from 66,699 to 95,020, the corresponding figures for the 
Court of Appeal have fallen from 838 to 467, and for 
the House of Lords from 98 to 64. Nevertheless, the 
existing facilities for appeal still impose a heavy burden 
on the weaker party, pile up costs against the eventual 
loser, and add both to the delays of the law and its 
uncertainties. In some cases there is not a three-tier, but 
a four-tier structure. Before a taxpayer, for example, 
knows his fate on an income-tax appeal, he may have had 
to fight his case, first before the Commissioners, and then 
in succession before the Revenue Judge, the Court of 
Appeal, and the House of Lords. 

Apart from appeals on the main issue, in a normal High 
Court action endless delay and expense may be caused 
by appeals from one tribunal to another in all manner of 
interlocutory procecdings. There must be finality some- 
where. If there were superimposed upon the House of 
Lords a still more exalted body of Judges, some appeals 
would probably succeed ; the House of Lords itself has 
often enough been divided. There may well be excep- 
tional cases for which the three-ticr system should be 
retained ; but it may be doubted whether, on balance, 
the interests of justice would suffer if, in many classes of 
proceedings, finality were reached at an earlier stage. 

Another question raised by the Hanworth Committee’s 
terms of reference is the reorganization of the Assizes. 
The Committee is also to reopen the eternal contro- 
versy as to the practical value of Grand Juries. On 
both points an eminent judge has recently expressed 
himself in emphatic terms. At last month’s Hereford 
Assizes Mr. Justice MacKinnon sympathized with the 
Grand Jury on having been called upon to waste their 
time. He boldly went on to suggest reforms in the 
Circuit system generally, observing that if Gloucester, 
Worcester and Hereford were willing to join forces in the 
Three Choirs Festival, they should be equally willing to 
save time and money by amalgamating their Assizes. 
It is not only local time that would be saved. The more 
travelling the Assize Judge has to do, the longer he has to 
spend over the formalities connected with the opening 
of the Assizes in each town he visits, the more the High 
Court Bench is depleted in London and the more the 
arrears pile up. 

The Hanworth Committee’s terms of reference outline 
a practical programme of reforms, nearly all of which 
have been recently and authoritatively advocated. There 
is, however, one important aspect of the problem with 
which the Committee is not invited to deal. If 
there is congestion in the Courts, it is not solely because 
the machinery of justice is in some respects out of 
date ; it is due, at least in part, to the obscurity and 
complexity of the law itself. Take, for example, such 
tangled masses of legislation as embody the Rent Restric- 
Act is piled upon 
decision is 


tion code or the law of income tax. 
Act. and—because the Acts are ambiguous 
piled upon decision, until no one can say with certainty 
how the law stands. Some recent examples of law- 
making suggest that Parliament has lost the power of 


saying plainly what it means, Where serious ambiguities 
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have been shown to exist there is much to be said for a 
periodical and systematic revision of the Statute Law, 
with a view to the final clearing up of doubtful points of 
construction. But this side of the problem is naturally 
outside the scope of the Hanworth Committee's terms of 
reference, If the Committee succeeds, within its own field 


ieee d 


of inquiry, in working out practical reforms, it will haye 
rendered a notable public service. It is as true to-day 
that ‘* English justice is neither so cheap nor so speedy 
as might be desired,” as it was when Macaulay wrote 
his Essay ninety years ago, It is time for that reproach 
to be removed, 


Christmas Giving 


ROWLS certain 
the sarcasms of cynical youth remind us, perhaps 
more forcibly every year, that in our modern world 
there is a deal of enmity against the old spirit of Christmas, 


from the elders of a class and 


Moscow denounces it, while America, through its store- 
clectric-light displays and standardized 
telegrams, turns everything connected with the day to 


good business account. 


bazaars and 


The city-dweller’s manner of 
living increasingly drives him away from the traditions 
of the family celebration as Europe has known it since 


the Middle Ages. His household is no longer large 
and various. He tends to dwell in exiguous quarters 


with the minimum of domestie service; his kitehen 
cannot cope with any Christmas dinner worth talking 
of ; his offspring have their own plans which, even when 
patriotism and the foreign exchanges put a ban upon 
Alpine sports, have little enough to do with the con- 
ventions of © Yuletide,” and when all is said the elders 
themselves are quite ready to seek some means of escape 
from a festival which too often rings no bells in’ the 
soul, Modernism and = mechanism and speed have 
done their work for many millions of us, and we cannot 
doubt that 


will, in the great centres especially, do further despite 


the social forees of another deeade or two 


to the surviving customs of the most wonderful festa ever 
established among men, 

And vet the plain fact is that Christmas is Christmas 
still, the season of affectionate goodwill when 
normal person in our world responds to the spirit) of 
giving. In the family group nothing alters or will 
alter the custom which has long been second nature. 
So long as the English family endures its members. will 
exchange gifts, and to the end of this dispensation they 
those of the clan 


every 


will continue to send messages to 
scattered over this or other lands. Nor will it be other- 
wise with colleagues and friends. However far they 
may have drifted from the faith and sentiment of an 
earlier time, and even if they have come to feel an active 
dislike of the season and its accompaniments, their 
practice will in some degree, and in certain personal rela- 
tions, be maintained. He is a curmudgeon indeed who 
ean go through the closing week of the year without 
knowing once again that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

But such impulses and actions, after all, are limited 
and personal. There is more in Christmas than this. 
The opportunity of Christmas giving is a matter of 
citizenship, of public obligation, to which no man or 
woman of goodwill can be insensitive. The spirit of 
charity, in its widest and finest sense, pervades the 
season, and by long practice and association appeals 
are made during this month by almost all the voluntary 
agencies of public service throughout the country. 
They come, as the householder and taxpayer complains, 
from every quarter and in unmanageable numbers. 
They fill his letter-box. They cumber his breakfast- 
table. What is he to do with them ? How is he to dis- 
criminate between them, how decide upon the most 
fruitful and satisfactory way of bestowing the money 


or the goods which he feels himself able to give? There 
was a time when to choose among institutions and 


societies was a matter of genuine perplexity, when the 
cause of philanthropy was villainously exploited and 
the name of charity soiled with all ignoble use. That 
time in England is happily past. No land has a finer 
system of voluntary service than our own ; in no country 
are the agencies of public charity more efficiently 
organized, more capably directed or more strictly held 
to account in management and finance. The citizen 
with gifts to dispense can free himself from all misgiving, 
and should find it a relatively simple matter to decide, 
The established institutions of Britain are known and 
tried. If he has, as is probable and right, a personal 
inclination to help some one particular class of sufferers 

the old, the blind, the crippled, the lonely women, 
the children his way is easy ; 
will vield the needed information and advice. 

There is one aspect. of this subject upon which in the 


a very little inquiry 


present season a definite and urgent word should be 
This is a black Christmas. We have to face the 
fact that there exists to-day in Britain a greater mass 
of poverty and bitter need than at any time since the 


said, 


framework of the national social services was com- 
pleted twenty vears ago. -Workers’ insurance . covers 


only a portion of the great territory of unemployment, 
and the new system of Public Assistance is, of necessity, 
so administered as to lay down sharply defined limits 
in the work of relief and to bring out all the evidences 
of destitution and of pitiful struggle in the homes of 
the people in the stricken industrial areas—homes from 
which, in many thousands of cases, the hope of any 
resumption of work has long since faded away. This 
stark situation makes an appeal to which the well-to-do 
Classes of Britain cannot refuse their response. It is 
the plainest duty of all to give, in some measure and 
with a purpose of positive help. Many years ago the 
Spectator took oecasion in a Christmas article to throw 
out the suggestion that every household in comfortable 
circumstances should charge itself with the 
least one indigent family through the season of excep- 
tional need, 


pare of at 


The idea is worth reviving in these days 
of overwhelming stress. It may have to be carried 
out by proxy, but abundant agencies for carrying it 
out exist. 

One final The remarkable 
and encouraging sign of social awakening in Britain 
during the past year has been seen in the wide and 
rapid spread of local efforts in voluntary service for 
and with the unemployed. Started by members of 
the Society of Friends in South’ Wales, and by kindred 
groups of pioneers in various districts of the North, 
the movement received a fresh impetus from the Prince 
of Wales's notable address at the Albert Hall last Feb- 
ruary. It now comprises hundreds of neighbourhood 
centres over the country and has received the express 
sanction and support of the Government. At the 
festival of goodwill no man or woman ean wish to be 
left outside the great companionship of mutual aid, 
And in our judgement there is, in this hour of our 
country’s trial, no surer way of lending a hand than 
to do it through the nearest centre of redemptive com- 
munity service, 


other reflection, most 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


UPPOSE Mr. Lloyd George gets his way and the 
Coalition Cabinet documents regarding the Balfour 
Note discussions in 1922, and perhaps the Bonar Law 
(Cabinet documents regarding the Baldwin debt settle- 
ment in 1928, are published, and suppose Mr. Lloyd 
George establishes his point that Mr. Baldwin exceeded 
his instructions (which, till the evidence is produced, 
[ refuse to believe), how on earth does that affect the 
situation to-day ? The Baldwin settlement was endorsed 
by the Cabinet and accepted by the House of Commons, 
and there it is. What more is there to say about it ? 
Moreover, while you may publish private documents, 
you cannot reproduce vanished atmospheres. Nothing 
could be more fatally misleading than to look at the 
events of 1923 through the eyes of 1932. No one can 
prove that some other negotiator would have got better 
terms out of America. That is, by the nature of things, 
pure conjecture. And anyone who has any memory 
at all of what the temper of America was in 1923, with 
reaction under the Harding Administration in full blast, 
vith all America irritated by the implication in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Balfour Note that we were only 
demanding repayment from our Allics because we were 
being dunned for payment by America, with the belief 
generally current (thanks in the first instance to no one 
more than Mr. Lloyd George himself) that we should get 
quite enough out of Germany to be able to pay Americé 
comfortably—anyone who remembers that will be left 
very cold by the Beaverbrook and Lloyd George attacks 
on Mr. Baldwin ten years after, 
* * # * 


T note a short but important letter from Lord Grey 
in the Guardian on the question of open diplomacy 
in its bearing on the publication (as in the Gooch and 
Temperley volumes on the Origins of the War) of confi- 
dential Foreign Office minutes. The former Foreign 
Seeretary makes the sound point that minutes by officials 
to their superiors often represent simply a useful process 
of thinking aloud, not the formulation of settled conclu- 
sions at all. He might have added that the great apostle 
of open diplomacy, President Wilson, insisted that the 
meetings of the League of Nations Commission at the 
Paris Peace Conference should be private, because he 
claimed the liberty to change his mind—not be pinned 
down to every tentative observation he might make 
by having it published to the world. Lord Grey admits 
the justice of Dr. Gooch’s and Dr. Temperley’s action 
on the understanding (which I have emphasized before 
in this column) that the circumstances are exceptional 
and that the publication of private minutes creates 


no precedent. 
; * * x a 


If there are still people walking the earth who hava 
not read The Story of San Michele, Signor Mussolini’s 
decree making Capri a bird-sanctuary for all time 
ought to send them straightway to it—and in particular 
to that twenty-eighth chapter headed “The Bird 
Sanctuary,” where Dr. Axel Munthe tells how he saved 
the life of the ex-butcher who owned the best bird- 
trapping site in the island, tapping a pint of pus from 
his left lung when he lay at the point of death. As 
recompense Dr. Munthe demanded the right to buy 
the site, Mount Barbarossa (at an exorbitant price), 
and he was able to write triumphantly in 1929 “ the 
mountain of Barbarossa is now a bird sanctuary.” 
To-day he can say “ all Capri is a bird sanctuary,” thanks 
to his book and the impression it has made on II Duce. 





Nothing could be more fitting, by the way, than his 
impulse to sit down at once to write the good news to 
Lord Howard of Penrith, for not only is Lord Howard 
foremost among bird-lovers in this country, but his wife, 
Lady Isabella Howard, belongs to an old Italian house. 


cd * * tad 


The retirement of M. William Martin from the Journal 
de Genéve is a literally unique loss to international 
journalism. If it be asked what international journalism 
is, the answer is that it is the kind of journalism repre- 
sented by M. Martin’s daily articles on foreign affairs 
in the Journal de Genéve. These front page leaders, 
which have appeared four or five times a week for 
almost as long as the League of Nations has been in 
existence, are studied in Embassies and Foreign Offices 
in every capital in Europe and beyond. No journalist 
living, not even the redoubtable Pertinax, is taken 
more seriously by the chancelleries of the world. M. 
Martin has, of course, quite peculiar advantages, living 
as he does in a city where the contacts of nations are, 
as it were, concentrated, and with perpetual oppor- 
tunities of establishing personal touch with the Prime 
Ministers and Foreign Ministers of fifty or sixty countries. 
But that only gives him his material. The judgement 
and ability, and it may be added the courage, with 
which he handles it are his own. 

“ * * . 


Hearing the Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields suggest, 
in his broadcast sermon last Sunday evening, that the 
daily broadcast service had, so to speak, revived family 
prayers for thousands of people, I could not help wondering 
whether the B.B.C. could not go so far as to broadcast 
some actual form of family prayer at an hour when 
the ordinary family could listen. The broadcast service 
at 10.15 is clearly for individuals, not families. A 
reading, one or two prayers, possibly a hymn, at, say, 
8.0 or 8.15, would command twenty or thirty times as 
many potential listeners, and my own belief is that 
it would be widely appreciated. Plenty of  well- 
qualified volunteers could be found, if necessary, to 
take the reading, even at that early hour. Laymen would 
be as willing and as competent as clergy or ministers. 

* * . * 


The manoeuvres of the Commissioners of Crown Lands 
over Carlton House Terrace are mysterious and increas- 
ingly disquieting, and Sir Reginald Blomfield’s picture 
of the buildings with which he would replace Nash’s 
familiar work does nothing to commend the proposed 
changes—to me at any rate. It was fitting that the 
House of Lords should have taken the matter up; Peers 
enough have lived in Carlton House Terrace in their 
time; and I am glad to see an agitation beginning in 
the Commons. The threatened houses may have no 
very striking architectural qualities, but seen from the 
Mall they are something London knows and cares for. 

* * * * 


Apropos of the Persian oil affair, an M.P. who listened 
to Mr. Eden’s first statement on the subject tells me of 
the impression created on part of the House at any rate 
by the form it took. “ Failing compliance with our 
demands —” said the Under-Secretary in effect, and the 
older hands visualised instinctively the ordering of 
half a dozen cruisers to the Persian Gulf. But the 
sentence in fact ended “ we shall bring the matter before 
the Permanent Court at The Hague.” After all the 
world does move. JANUS, 
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Why Danish Farming Pays 


*By:C. Cu pin.<z 


ONTRASTS are frequently drawn between Danish 

and English farming, very often to the detriment of 

the latter. I have recently spent some months on a 

Danish farm and, being pretty thoroughly acquainted 

with English farming, have been able to make various 

comparisons from which conclusions—I think of some 
interest and I hope of some \alue—emerge. 

The farm on which I worked was on Als, a pleasant 
little island just off the east coast of Southern Jutland. 
On arriving at the tiny village station I was met by my 
hosts, a peasant farmer and his two sons. That evening 
I received my first taste of Danish hospitality, and was 
then and at all times amazed at its liberality. This was 
rural Denmark on holiday. To-morrow, I was assured, 
{ should have an opportunity of seeing it at work. I was 
not disappointed. 

At 5.30 next morning I was called to help with feeding 
the pigs, and was surprised to find that by this time the 
men who attended to the cows had already been up for an 
hour. At 6.0 a.m. we stopped for breakfast and I was able 
to study the staff. Besides the farmer, his wife and their 
two sons there was a third young man who looked after 
the horses, and a married stockman whose wife helped 
with the milking. This seemed a rather large staff for a 
peasant farm, but I soon discovered why. Ours was 
about twice the size of the typical peasant farm. It 
might reasonably be argued that lessons drawn from 
a study of such a farm are worthless ; but so anxious were 
my hosts to give me a correct impression of rural Den- 
mark that I was shown many farms in Als and even in 
Jutland. I formed the conclusion that in everything 
except size the farm on which I lived was typical of 
the peasant farms of Denmark, and further that the 
small size of most Danish holdings is not the direct 
‘ause of the success which Danish agriculture achieves. 

It must be admitted that direct comparisons between 
the farm where I worked and farms of similar size and 
situation in England are very definitely to the detriment 
of the latter. The land itself was highly farmed and was 
devoted almost entirely to the production of home- 
consumed feeding-stuffs. The livestock consisted of 
about thirty cows in milk and over two hundred weaned 
bacon pigs, together with the young and breeding stock 
necessary to keep these numbers fairly constant. In 
addition, there were six horses and three hundred hens. 
These figures are quite double what one usually finds on 
a similar farm in England, and there is little doubt that 
in this respect English farming suffers by comparison. 
The “ whole” milk was collected daily by the village 
co-operative dairy, and the “‘ separated” milk was re- 
turned to the farm, where it was used for feeding the 
pigs. When the pigs attained exactly the right weight, 
we despatched them to the nearest co-operative bacon 
factory. 

In the matter of buildings, English farming again com- 
pares unfavourably with the Danish. It is a well-known 
fact that in England the best farms tend to have the 
worst buildings and vice versa. It soon became clear to me 
that in Denmark, where the majority of tenure is free- 
hold, the buildings are better adapted to the require- 
ments of the farm. Our cows and pigs were housed in 
clean, roomy, two-storied buildings, the upper floors 
being used for storing fodder and litter, and at the same 
time serving to maintain the interior at a more equable 
temperature. The fullest use was made of electric light 
and powcr, 


To what, then, is the high state of development of 
Danish agriculture chiefly due ? First, I would say, to 
the sheer hard work and self-sacrifice of the agricultural 
population ; secondly, to advantageous marketing con. 
ditions and legislation ; and thirdly, to agricultural educa. 
tion and research coupled with an advisory system which 
ensures that the technical progress and development of 
modern times reaches the smallest of small-holders as wel] 
as the largest farmers. Although the second and third 
of these causes have rightly obtained much publicity in 
this country, the first, in my view, contributes most to 
the success of Danish farming. Even Saturdays and 
Bank Holidays were not different from the normal 
twelve-hour working day. Moreover, there was always 
routine work connected with the stock to be done on 
Sundays. In England, Sunday work is usually lightened 
by preparation of the food on Saturdays. In Denmark, 
on the contrary, many jobs, such as the weighing of pigs, 
are specially held over till that day. During harvest 
there was no rest weekday or Sunday until all the com 
was safely garnered. The work was done quite 
eheerfully, and with little grumbling, even at. the 
weather. 

Judged by English values, the standard of living of 
rural Denmark is not high. The low cost of living is 
partly explicable by the fact that most of the food is 
home-produced. Our meat consisted chiefly of such pig 
products as were unsuitable for export. Danes do not 
know the taste of the bacon which they produce, and 
butter is considered a luxury, only supplanting margarine 
on special occasions. Nevertheless, the food was whole- 
some and sufficient, and though at first it seemed un- 
appetizing, hard work in the open air soon taught me to 
relish most of it. The homes of the peasant farmers 
contained many comforts, and there was always an air 
cf contentment and quiet cheerfulness. 

The movement towards small holdings which started 
in Denmark about the close of the last century still 
continues. Close acquaintance with a_ neighbouring 
small-holder convinced me that the small holding is not 
economically as efficient as the peasant farm. This 
typical small-holder secured a comfortable living for 
himself and his family, but the price paid was work from 
dawn till dark on almost every day of the year. He 
seemed little better off than the hired labourers who, 
though not highly paid, were amazingly industrious. 
From the English point of view their lives seemed some- 
what drab and uninteresting. 

There was little in the way of organized recreations in 
this remote country district, and with increasmg transport 
facilities there was a strong tendency among the young 
people to abandon the village social life and flock on 
Sundays into the nearest town, where the cinema formed 
one of the chief attractions. I could not help wondering 
whether the Danish rural community of the future will be 
prepared to work from dawn till dark to support itself. 
It seemed at first sight that it could only be a matter of 
time before the Danish rural workers demanded a working 
day more nearly approximating to that of the urban 
artisan, and incidentally to that of the English agricul- 
tural labourer. But closer acquaintance with this like- 
able people convinced me that there is in the ownership 
of the land a certain contented pride, a certain something 
indefinable and incalculable in material terms, which 
must make an enormous difference to their general 
outlook. 
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A Christian’s Faith—lIII 


By Dr. T. R. Gover. 
(Public Orator in the University of Cambridge.) 


HE points raised in the article on which the Editor 
has invited comment from me as from others 
are not altogether new or surprising to me, well put 
and sympathetically as they are. As Browning wrote 
some time before I was born : 
“The candid incline to surmise of late 
That the Christian faith proves false, T find.” 
Long before that, in the second century, Celsus, in his 
book The True Word, put the case against the Christian 
religion ; and perhaps it has never been put so forcibly. 
Celsus meant to hurt; a master of sarcasm would be 
reluctant not to use his gift. But I think he too was can- 
did; the Christian assumptions are improbable. I won't 
quote his contemporary, Tertullian, on the value of this 
improbability as in itself evidence, because epigram if 
used on the Christian side is mistrusted ; it is only when 
Mr. Shaw and Lord Russell use it that you can be sure it 
is decisive. But let me go on quoting Browning : 
“T still to suppose it true, for my part, 
See reasons and reasons, this to begin :”’ 

that, improbable as the Christian faith is, it takes such 
an eternal lot of refuting. Men might surely have sup- 
posed Celsus to have done it once and for all seventeen and 
a half centuries ago. 

The “ serious questioner ” in that first article, wishful 
to believe but honest with himself, is ** ready to leave the 
Virgin Birth and the resurrection from the dead and the 
descent into hell alone,” and the writer of the article half 
concedes that “* these are not among the essentials.” For 
my part, I think that is dealing too quickly with Christ's 
resurrection ; if I am to be sceptical of Christian affirma- 
tion of it, I claim the right to be equally sceptical of so 
abrupt a negation. ‘The astronomers’  ineredible 
explorations ’—by the way, we have to believe them (do 
I understand ?) “ ineredible as they are ?—perhaps 
don’t matter. The ancients had some shrewd idea that 
the sun was a long way off; and when you say that it is 
more than a million miles away, and that something else 
is a million million miles beyond it, you don’t add much. 
Nobody really thinks in millions of miles ; and if God is a 
million miles away, He might just as well be a million 
times that away. If, however, it happens that He is here 
as well as there, multiply as often as you like by a million, 
it makes no difference. The question is, Is He here and 
near? Can you tell? 

Well, scepticism, like other things, if it is to hold water, 
has to be water-tight. If there is a leak in your scepticism, 
however small, and certainty comes seeping through—if 
you can be certain of anything whatever—it is all up with 
scepticism. (I use the word in the popular not the 
dictionary sense). If you can be certain of anything at 
all, there is always a presumption that when you know or 
experience or understand a bit more, you may be less 
emphatic in your negations of the possibility of any know- 
ledge. As we live (in fact) on the basis of experience, and 
the universe pretty loyally backs up our experience, I 
Suggest we may look with more interest at some phases 
(at least) of religious experience. Here a surprising com- 
ment that I once heard makes it needful for me to state 
that I do not mean trance or the mystical state, visions, 
theophanies, or anything of the kind. The evidence of 
mystics is too confused. I mean human experience (tested 
by people awake and—if you like—sceptical) of what 
religion does. 

I take (from the end of that article) the question of 


prayer. Prayer for rain, for safety in battle, for the 
recovery of the sick, are distinguished by the writer— 
rejecting the first two, interpreting the third by telepathy 
perhaps. I submit that, when you love people, something 
tells you to mobilize, if you can, ‘ whatever gods there 
be” for their well-being. Even William Godwin is 
reported to have said (no doubt, in‘a moment of feeling) 
* To use a vulgar expression, God bless you.” Which was 
the deeper thing there, the movement of criticism, or the 
movement of affection? Assuming some kind of reality 
in human life (it is our chief or only field of evidence), 
is not disinterested affection one of the solidest things we 
know ? Then may not even William Godwin’s instinctive 
affection have been more fundamentally right than his 
brain, even if (as seems likely in his case) neither was very 


strong ? But I goa step further here—two steps. I know 
(I think) all the great objections to prayer; I have 


thought of a good many of them myself; but I cannot 
resist the conviction that a better type of character iS 
formed by the habit of Christian prayer than by anything 
else known to me. By * better ” I mean this—a character 
capable of self-criticism, aware of the outlying, open to 
new experience, serious in self-discipline, alive to the 
claims of others, and essentially self-giving ; and probably 
other features could be added. That is the type of 
character I have been trying for some decades to deve- 
lop; the material is refractory ; and Iam not very good 
at prayer (or, to be candid, Iam a bungler at it) ; but Ido 
recognize a certain victory over life in people who 
genuinely believe in prayer and practise it. From which 
I conclude that it isn’t all nonsense, self-hypnotism, auto- 
suggestion. I know a little Greek, too, and I ask submis- 
sively, what exactly does autos mean? does it exclude 
everything external? has it no contact with the real ? 
Please tell me, before you use it again. 

Now the second step. I notice that people of the type 
of character I have just described do not “ crudely ” 
demand this or that of Heaven: they ask, with a qualifica- 
tion ; but prayer with them is far from being all “* asking.” 
* T will hear what God the Lord will speak,” is the phrase 
of the eighty-fifth Psalm ; and very suggestive. “ I can’t 
make head or tail of what vou do,” is Jeremiah’s blunt 
word to the Lord (see chapter xii). All this seems to me 
to be prayer. Nor can I get away from the fact that 
Jesus prayed; and, remembering Matthew Arnold’s 
observation that ‘“ Jesus based himself invariably on 
experience, never on theory,” I lay stress on the fact that 
He did; and a passage in Luke xxii suggests to me that 
His prayer might consist of a single word—* Simon.” 
I would say that His prayer rested on some experience of 
God and on belief in the love of God. I feel He knew 
more about these things; and, slightly altering Cicero’s 
words, I would rather be wrong with Him than be right 
on my own account ; I feel surer of Him. 

Now I propose to be aggressive, but with a flank attack, 
and your readers can protest against my conduct as they 
please. I ask myself: Why without Christ do belief in 
God and belief in God’s love for the individual drop out 
of men’s minds ?- For I observe they do drop out. More 
turns on this reality of the individual than the “ light- 
vear ” calculators realize, I think. Love is nothing with- 
out the individual; and (I don’t aim at epigram, and 
antithesis is as bad, but) the individual is nothing, amounts 
to nothing, comes to nothing, unless he is loved, and loved 
pretty solidly and effectively. My next question is this ; 


‘ 
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How is it that we lose interest in helping the poor, the 
weak, and the black, apart from Christ, and the belief 
that in some way or other God was and is in Christ ? 
Nothing is so corrective of colour-prejudice as a thorough 
devotion to Christ, I observe. Why is it that Jesus alone 
handles sin without levity or despair? I don’t know who 
else does or ever has. Why is it that in Jesus alone, 
in belief in Him as somehow intimately related to 
God, we observe the changed life to be possible, call it 
re-birth, new life, conversion or what you like? And it 
scems to me, after years of observation, to be the thing 
that chiefly matters. The last question for just now: 
Why is it that there never seems to be a risk in over- 
estimating Jesus? I see all sorts of ill consequences 
follow under-estimating Him ; but who has been hurt by 
over-estimating Him ? 

Answering these questions as best I can, I conclude 
somehow so.- There is more in Christ than any Unitarian 
or Celsus-like solution recognizes. Something funda- 
mentally real lies behind the Christian faith. How do I 
best get at it? By using vague nebulous abstract propo- 
sitions, or by using the judgement (subject to revision— 
or perhaps confirmation—when we reach higher experi- 
ence and higher knowledge) that after all God is in Christ ? 


Rus in Camera 


By Morn, 

HEN people leave London and go to live in the 
country, it is automatically assumed that they 
will become Better Men. Free from worry and tempta- 
tion, and having at their disposal a continuous and un- 
limited supply of fresh air, they will acquire depth, 
serenity, perspective, balance-—the whole gamut, in faet, 
of those rather imponderable qualities which cannot (we 
are assiduous in deploring it) be cultivated in the 
Metropolis. They will have got Back To Nature; and 
among the birds, the flowers, the trees, and all that, who 
-—in a world which still clings to the Pathetic Fallaey— 

can avoid becoming nobler, as well as better-knit ? 

No one, I should have thought. For it must not be 
imagined that I am going to deride this belief that men 
#1 the country are on the whole better than men in towns, 
I only want to cite a peculiar and rather horrible exception 
to this axiomatic and old-established rule. 

It is a painful case. It concerns a friend of mine, 
whom we will call Pettiboy. (That is not his name. I 
trust it is not yours either.) A short time ago Pettiboy, 
who is an ordinary, decent sort of man, fond of animals, 
reasonably keen on Disarmament, and never really 
unkind about Gilbert and Sullivan, came to me and said 
that he was going to live in the country. I took the 
usual line of the town-bound. I said that I envied him, 
which I did ; and that the country would do him all the 
good in the world. When I said “all the good in the 
world’ I gave him a searching glance, at once com- 
passionate and slightly medical, which implied that 
there was a good deal of room for improvement and 
that he wasn’t really built to stand the strain of London 
life. Tlfenceforth, I gave him to understand, he would 
be judged by rather higher standards. I should expect 
more of him, particularly in the way of depth, serenity, 
perspective and balance .... There was a touch of 
condescension in my manner when I said good-bye to 
him, a women-and-children-first, not-without-heat-and- 
dust look in my eye. Others besides him (he was to infer) 
had earned their release from the grim realities of urban 
existence, but were ready, in the ccmmon cause, to man 
their posts for a bit longer. 

At first Pettiboy got on very well in the country. Ie 


ie 


wrote to. say that he was spending most his time out of 
doors: “with Nature,” he explained, as though he 
prided himself on a choice of company which, when you 
are out of doors in the country, I had always understood 
to be pretty well unavoidable. Occasionally he came up 
to London, looking repulsively healthy. As for depth 
and the rest of it, I cannot say for certain; but he was 
undoubtedly more given to silence than he had been; | 
suppose because his mind was less stored with trivialities 
than in his urban days. I used to tell people that the 
country was doing Pettiboy all the good in the world, 
and that I had always said it would. The second state. 
ment, at any rate, was true. 

It was only recently that I had cause to question the 
first. I know now that it is wholly inaccurate. The 
country is not doing Pettiboy any good at all, but rather, 
in a particularly baleful and insidious way, a great deal 
of harm. He is not the first to suffer in this way. | 
have been making inquiries, and I find that it has had 
exactly the same effect on a lot of other people. I am not 
sure what I ought to do about it. 

Pettiboy has taken to Mass-Hypnotism. It is a dark 
and, I believe, a very difficult art, and Pettiboy is no 
good at it at all. But that makes no difference ; it is the 
principle that counts. Indeed, his ineptitude makes the 
whole thing even more deplorable. When a man sells his 
soul to the devil, you at least expect him to get a good 
price. 

I found out about it in this way. The last time I saw 
him Pettiboy told me that he was becoming something 
of an ornithologist ; he had taken to watching birds, and 
now intended to photograph them as well. In fact, 
he had come up to London to buy a camera. The project 
seemed innocent enough, and I applauded it. (I did not 
know then what dangerous effects this mania can have, 
nor how prevalent they are.) 

The next thing that happened was that Pettiboy 
started sending me his photographs. When the first lot 
came I thought he was doing it for a joke, to show me 
what a failure he had been. In these meaningless con- 
glomerations of light and shade, these blurred masses of 
vegetation, these empty and reeling horizons, I could 
discern no traces of the abundant and fascinating bird- 
life from which he had aspired to draw his subjects, 
Then, chancing to turn the packet of photographs over, 
I found that they all had something written on their 
backs ; and this writing, to my amazement, purported 
to describe the ornithological content of each picture, 
Thus, ‘‘ The Tufted Garble leaving her nest. Note the 
look of alarm, and the delicate markings on the belly,” 
was the caption endorsing a photograph (taken, ap- 
parently, from under water) of a gorse-bush moving 
rapidly across the lens from left to right. No Garble, 
Tufted or otherwise, was anywhere to be seen, or even 
suspected. To call attention to its alarm, and its deli- 
rately marked belly, was not merely in bad taste : it was 
simply silly. 

At first I thought that Pettiboy was indulging a rustic 
sense of fun which I was too sophisticated to appreciate. 
But I soon had to admit that it was much more serious 
than that. Many of his captions committed him to 
statements which were neither more nor less than down- 
right, thumping lies. “ The cock bird,” he wrote on one 
photograph, “Sis just visible in the left-hand corner.” 
It simply was not true. No bird, of either sex, was 
visible in any of the corners. ‘To say that it was was not 
exaggeration but plain falsehood. Again, you cannot 
describe a picture as “ A pair of Robinson’s Pinheads 
approaching the water” when nothing approaching a 
pair of Robinson’s Pinheads is shown in it. Nor can you 
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pretend that a triangular blur on a white background is 
“the very rare Cornish Bloodwit.” It is a very common 
photographie blunder. 

It all boils down to Mass-Hypnotism, Pettiboy cannot 
hope to become either rich or famous by sending me a 
camera study of some ectoplasm and a charge of buckshot 
and calling it ‘“‘ Kittiwakes in Flight.””. He and the other 
amateur ornithologists aim at a purely psychological 
reward. They hope, by this dark and bungling process of 
suggestion, to establish their power over other men. 
Occasionally, I suppose, they succeed, From among the 
Yesmen, the men who are out to please at any price, the 
men who laugh before the end of the story, they smell out 
their victims—people who will accept a blemish as a bird, 
people to whom (so great is their good will) the cock-bird 
really is just. visible. But there cannot be many of these. 

What drove Pettiboy —what drives any of them—to this 
practice I do not know. Perhaps, having once got back 
to Nature, they find that there are so many illusions about 
her current that they think they can easily and with 
impunity create a few more. In this, so far as I am 
concerned, they are badly mistaken. 


The Theatre 


“’the Merchant of Venice.” At the Old Vic. 
Over The Merchant of Venice, more heavily than over any 
other play of Shakespeare’s, hangs the shadow of the class- 
room ; of theclassroom, not ofthestudy. 'Thescholars have not 
made Venice their battle ground; they lacked a casus belli, 
It is not Prof. Robertson in a rage, but Smith Minor in a 
beard, who has stamped the play on our memory. Nobody 
wrangles over the motives of its characters. There is no fuel 
for controversy in that preposterous plot. Nor, listening to 
the big speech of the evening, the “ quality of mercy ” speech, 
do we recall its interpretation by famous actresses of the 
past ; or not, at any rate, until we have banished the echoes 
of that halting and dejected monotone with which we used to 
lull the Lower Fourth. We had too much of The Merchant of 
Venice at school. 

But in Mr. Gielgud’s production at the Old Vie the play 
shows a clean pair of heels to the prejudices and preconceptions 
of our schooldays. It never pretended to any sort of dramatic 
unity, and the producer’s manner has as wide a range as 
Shakespeare’s. To say that Shakespearean comedy is like a 
mixed grill is to tell only half the truth. Its ingredients are 
indeed as diverse and as distinct as a sausage, a chop, a rasher, 
and a kidney ; but you are under no sort of obligation to cook 
them all in the same way. Mr. Gielgud, realising this, gives 
us not a single dish but a series of courses, and the meal as a 
whole is digested the more easily for the contrast between them. 
The Gobbos stand for slapstick, Lorenzo for romance, the 
trial for drama, Shylock’s knife for melodrama, the caskets 
for fantasy, and Antonio for the comédie larmoyante. Yach 
of these elements is treated in its own medium, yet the pro- 
duction is of a piece. Between what he has turned into very 
good theatrical entertainment and its audience Mr. Gielgud 
interposes no theory, no pattern, no particular style of his 
own. But where Shakesyeire needs pace, music or colour to 
help him out, Mr. Gielgud provides them; and where 
Shakespeare needs none of these things, Mr. Gielgud shows 
his actors how to serve their author best. 

Shylock, in sackcloth among the frilled and fantasticated 
gallants, belongs, like the dog in a Punch and Judy show, to a 
world nearer ours than his opposites do. Mr. Malcolm Keen 
gives a steady, powerful rendering of the part in a realistic 
key. Even in defeat, there is (and rightly) more menace than 
pathos in his Jew, and more humanity than either. Miss 
Peggy Ashcroft’s Portia is a delicate and lively creature. 
Her wit, thanks to the actress's sense of comedy almost as 
much as to Shakespeare, so far excels the wit of the other 
characters that we are prepared in advance for her intellectual 
command of the trial scene. Miss Ashcroft was perhaps 
insuiliciently the grande dame; but this defect heightened 
our interest in the trial, when, eminently reasonable, tranquil, 
and courageous, she dominated a room full of older, graver 


people as smoothly as a child does in its own dreams. Mr. 
Roger Livesey’s Gratiano was very much alive, and Miss 
Patricia Macnab’s Nerissa made the most of her masquerade. 
Mr. Gielgud’s influence was everywhere apparent in the 
speaking of the verse: Morocco’s loyalty to his schooling 
came perilously near mimicry. PETER FLEMING. 


Jonah and the Whale.” By James Bridie. At the 


Westminster Theatre. 

Pious.iy vegetating in the now regenerate atmosphere of 
the village of Gittah-Hepher, the prophet Jonah finds his 
tranquillity threatened by the arrival of an argumentative 
commercial traveller, It is suggested, with an irony which 
the prophet is unable to interpret, that he should extend his 
spiritual dominion over the recreant city of Nineveh. Jonah 
is at first reluctant to depart, not as certain as he would like 
to be that his flock would continue in his absence to graze in 
the pastures he has prescribed for them. But in the conquest 
of Nineveh he can recognize both a possible triumph for his 
ideals and an opportunity of giving wider currency to his 
own reputation as a successful provincial prophet. When 
Euodias, the most fervent of his female admirers in Gittah- 
Hepher, adds her appeal, he is persuaded to make the journey. 

Once clear of the village, however, his resolution is quenched. 
Nineveh appears incaleulably remote and infinitely unattrac- 
tive. The Tarshish galley provides him with a weleome method 
of evading his obligations. The sea is calm, there is every 
prospect of a fair passage from responsibility. Fate, however, 
not thus readily to be baulked, intervenes with the well-tried 
device of a tempest. Jonah is precipitated into the sea, and 
thus into the belly of the whale. Theatrically, the cetacean 
proves a disappointment. 

“A cream of phosphorescent light 
Floats on the wash that to and fro 
Slides round his feet—encugh to show 


Many a pendulous stalactite 
Of naked mucus, whorls and wreaths ... 4 


Seated upon the convex mound 

Of one vast kidney, Jonah prays 

And sings his canticles and hymns, 

Making the hollow vault resound 

God’s goodness and mysterious ways, 

Till the great fish spouts music as he swims.” 
Thus Mr. Aldous Huxley on the whale and his uneasy 
passenger. And the picture, though not necessarily the 
last word on the subject, carries with it suflicient conviction. 
Mr. Bridie’s whale, however, internally is guiltless of ornament, 
reminiscent of the structure, rather than one of the exhibits, 
of an architecturally notorious Natural History Museum. 
Moreover it is the whale, and not the prophet, who does the 
talking. And like most of the articulate mammals of fiction, 
he talks far too much. His manner, suggestive of a pompous 
representative of the B.B.C. attempting to frighten his 
audience during the children’s hour with the bludgeons of 
Shavian dialectic, puts as much strain on our patience as 
on our credulity. It is a relief when he pauses to drink, 
and the prophet is returned to the ocean. 

Miraculously preserved for the second time, Jonah reappears 
at Nineveh, At a meeting of the most select women’s club, 
where he is to deliver an address on an apparently uncon- 
troversial subject, ** The Approaching Doom,” he pronounces 
the destruction of the city. His audience creeps off to mani- 
festations of apprehensive penitence, and Jonah, accompanied 
by Euodias who has managed to arrive at Nineveh before him, 
departs to a convenient hill-top to contemplate the desolation 
of the city. When the hour of the catastrophe passes without 
incident, it is his own reputation as a prophet rather than the 
prestige of the deity he serves whose survival he sees imperilled. 

Jonah and the Whale is a pleasant enough transcription 
of the picturesque Hebrew legend, which seldom rises to any 
high dramatic pitch and is occasionally drowned in deep 
gulfs of tedium. It is too discursive, too episodic in treatment : 
its points, many of which are excellently conceived, are made 
with too little economy. It is prolix where it should be 
laconic, explanatory where it should be suggestive. At 
times it seems rather a charade than a play. It was well per- 
formed by a large and almost uniformly accomplished cast, 
But the whale should have a course of lessons in elocution. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 
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Music 
The Neglect of Purcell 


IN spite of the activities of scholars, the enthusiasm of a few 
professional singers and players and the existence of a 
Society bearing his name, Henry Purcell is still the most 
neglected of great composers. By the ordinary music-lover, 
performance of his music is still regarded as being in the 
nature of an unprofitable penance. This applies equally to 
his operatic, dramatic and church music. The greater part of 
that music is to be found only in the unwieldy edition of 
the Purcell Society, each volume of which costs one guinea 
and weighs about four pounds. In most cases, that is to say, 
would-be performers must first copy out the music by hand, 
then go out into highways and byways and compel people to 
come in and listen. 

Doubtless the apathy which is shown towards Purcell’s 
music is frequently due to the stilted and artificial texts 
which he sometimes set. Indeed, some of his most charac- 
teristic airs are associated with words which even in relation 
to their time can only be judged as puerile. And in the case 
of the operatic music, indifference is increased by the fact 
that the average listener fails to hold in mind that, in its 
early stages, opera bears little resemblance to its later 
manifestations. In the preface to Albion and Albanius, Dryden 
begins this definition : ‘‘ An opera is a poetical tale or fiction 
represented by vocal and instrumental music, adorned with 
scenes, machines and dancing,’ and continues by pointing 
out that the characters in opera are generally supernatural, 
and that therefore the drama, escaping the restrictions of 
human nature, ‘‘ admits of that sort of marvellous and sur- 
prising conduct which is rejected in other plays.” 

Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas certainly answers to this de- 
scription, but people who habitually think of opera in terms of 
the ordinary repertory, do not readily recognize Dido as an 
example. Theirs is the loss. For, although there is nothing 
in the work to satisfy those who like their opera grand, there 
‘an be no doubt that the music is essentially of the theatre. 
Numbers of people who have heard Dido’s song, ** When I 
am laid in earth,’ only as an item of a song recital, have no 
idea of the significance of this music in relation to its context. 
It is one of the surest and most compelling effects in all 
opera. Yet it seems that nothing will persuade the English 
public to admit Dido to the company of Verdi, Wagner and 
Puccini : not even of Mozart. 

When the work was given its first German production at 
Miinster, in March 1927, it was hoped that its success there 
would result in a revival of interest in England, just as the 
early success of Gerontius at Diisseldorf was seconded in 
this country, although at first it had been given a dubious 
reception at Birmingham. But, in the case of Dido there 
was no revival. Whenever the opera is given at Sadler’s 
Wells and elsewhere it is attended by a few students 
of the period, and by those who have a vague idea that 
Purcell was very likely an eighteenth-century composer and 
that therefore Dido may prove to be another Beggar's Opera. 

Purcell’s musie for Dryden's comedy, Amphitryon (which 
was produced by the Norwich Players not long ago) again 
reveals with what aptitude he could write for the theatre. 
It is not to be expected that Dryden’s tribute to the com- 
poser will carry any weight with audiences of the twentieth 
century. Nevertheless it is interesting to recall his words. 
Like many another poet he was not altogether in favour of 
collaborating with a composer. Amphitryon was offered as 
a trial. The result is clear in Dryden's dedication at the 
beginning of the play : “ But what was wanting on my part, 
has been abundantly supplied by the excellent composition 
of Mr. Purcell ; in whose person we have at length found an 
Englishman equal with the best abroad.” Thereafter Dryden 
accepted Purcell as a worthy associate and even went so far 
as to cramp his verses, ‘‘ making them rugged to the reader 
that they might be harmonious to the hearer.” This generous 
waiving of poetic licence had reference to the patriotic opera 
King Arthur (1691), in which the famous Frost Scene marks 
one of Purcell’s highest attainments in theatre music. 

As for instrumental music, Purcell continued that English 
Fantasy tradition of which Thomas Mace wrote so eloquently. 
In Purcell’s examples (which have been transcribed by M. André 


eminent 


Mangeot and the late Peter Warlock) the formal elements 
have been transcended and a high plane of imagination 
reached. Like some of the Fantasies of his forerunners, 
Purcell’s are the expression of a peculiarly aloof and intense 
quality of inspiration, a quality which is not precisely en. 
countered again in English music until Vaughan Williams, 
His Tallis Fantasia is a late and almost miraculous flowering 
of a tree that was thought to be dead. 

Most unreasonable of all is the indifference shown to 
Purcell’s church music. It is but a little thing to ask that 
his anthems and services should be more frequently given 
in choirs and places where they sing daily. When, a few 
months ago, the Westminster Abbey Special Choir devoted a 
whole service of Purcell’s music to his memory, one could 
not but be impressed by the imaginative power and variety 
of Purcell’s mind, especially as the service also included 
examples of his instrumental music. 

The public is not altogether to blame for the neglect of 
this great composer. Not only are performances of Purcell 
scarce, but there is singularly little literature upon the 
subject to encourage an interest in his music. Until recently 
the only direct studies were those of William H. Cummings 
(1881), Dennis Arundell (1927), and Henri Dupré (1927), 
the last having been published in French and later translated 
into English. To these can now be added a valuable little book 
by A. K. Holland (published by George Bell at six shillings), 
Mr. Holland gives a very clear account of Purcell’s place in 
the English tradition and without indulging in hero-worship 
expounds the actual music in such a way as to stir up a 
curiosity to hear more of it. Perhaps the B.B.C. will satisfy 
that curiosity. It would be appropriate to follow the Elgar 
Festival with one to commemorate Purcell and another in 
honour of Byrd, and so proclaim the three greatest among 
English composers. Basit MAINE, 


Poetty 
Autumn Contrast 


ALONG the tall grass-blades the dew is gleaming, 
And warm autumnal sunlight’s faded charm 
Blooms in the hedgerow with its wild fruit steaming ; 
Through still affectionate mists the chimneyed farm 
Sends a thin spire of incense up the blue ; 
The ploughshare paints brown lines across the tone 
Of mellowed stubble, and in me and you 
Time’s mechanism jolts from stone to stone. 
RoMILity Jon, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


The “ Spectator,’ DECEMBER 15TH, 1832. 


The proprietors of the theatre at Antwerp have had a grand 
military spectacle got up for them by the two Great Powers, and 
are making a profit of what will be a losing concern to all the other 
parties. They have unroofed the theatre, from which there is a good 
and secure view of the operations of the siege, and let seats to the 
public—from morning till night-—by the hour, we suppose. La- 
porte and Ducrow will not be able to compete with Gerard and 
Chasse in the reality and noise of their exhibition ; though they may 
rival them in show. The Battle of Waterloo at Astley’s was quite 
deafening enough, however. The farce of ‘“* Diplomacy,” that pre- 
ceeded the ‘‘ Siege of Antwerp,” was too long and dull. It has been 
justly damned, notwithstanding the skilful acting of Talleyrand, 
the principal performer. 

* * * * 

The Dutch won't be shot—oh, the cunning knaves! “ Dilly, 
Dilly,” cries the old Marshal, ‘‘ come and be killed : ” but not a 
step will the Dutchman move to death, out of complaisancy at least. 
He sits under his casemates, ‘‘ which are immense,” and says over 
his pipe, “‘ The more you French fire, the more I won’t come out.” 
Now it is battery No. 2, now No. 13, which in the most solemn 
manner in the world beseeches the Dutchman to come forth. But 
no—fire and burn—with such an umbrella over his head as a bomb- 
proof casemate, Mynheer does not dread the extinction of his pipe ; 
and that is the principal consideration with the garrison of our 
ancient ally. Casemates above and casemates below, he neither 
fears bombs nor sluices. In case of being flooded, his breeches 
would serve him for a coracle to sail down the Scheldt in ; and pipe 
alight, it would take a heavy sea to send him down. This is the 
first time that Dutchmen were ever invisible. 

* * * * 

We are happy to state that a considerable stir has taken place in 
several branches of trade, particularly the bleaching and calico 
printing. The public works on the Leven are in full and over- 
flowing employment. 
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Country Life 


Exectric Farms. 

Farmers, including the National Farmers’ Union (not this 
time exclusively interested in politics) have been deeply 
interested in some views on rural electricity expressed by the 
director of agricultural engineering at Oxford. Though “ the 
Grid ” is now nearly completed, not 10 per cent. of the farms 
in England are equipped or likely to be equipped with electrical 
light or power ; and in village after village clustered about 
the pylons the cottages remain in darkness. There is a real 
danger that the country may miss the benefit of an agent of 
reconstruction, though it stands visible at their doors. 
Country people, both farmers and cottagers, are gradually 
waking up to the situation. It is easy to exaggerate the use 
of electrical power in the mechanics of farming. As Mr. 
Denham pointed out, the tractor is an admirable mobile unit, 
that fulfils many of the requisites. It is, however, impossible 
to exaggerate the influence of electric light and heat on life 
in the cottages ; and the unpleasant fact must be faced that 
some of the bigger distributing agents say bluntly that it does 
not pay them to supply cottages. 

* * * * 

We shall soon have more knowledge of the purely agricul- 
tural uses of electricity. An electric farm is in being at 
Rothamsted and many crucial experiments are being made. 
Incidentally it is worth mention that even these invaluable 
trials could not have been made if the charges at first demanded 
had not been greatly reduced as they would not have been 
reduced for an individual farmer. Good results also are 
expected from the provision of electricity to the small farms in 
the Aylesbury district ; and the Bedford scheme for supplying 
alland sundry with really cheap light and power is of the best 
omen. But when all is said the rural population is in danger 
of missing a great boon freely promised, because in the distri- 
bution of light and power the welfare of the rural dweller is 
regarded as a secondary and unessential object. 

* * * * 
Tir Musk-rAT MENACE. 

Alarm at the activity of the Canadian musk-rat continues to 
grow in the north-west of England. Grim pictures are 
painted of what would happen if the great reservoirs such as 
Vyrnwy are tunnelled by this large and industrious vole. 
Within twenty years—between 1905, when some escaped 
from a fur farm near Prague, and 1925 when the damage 
began to be a cause of alarm—this animal absolutely estab- 
lished itself along almost every river bank between Prague, 
Vienna and Munich, and much beyond. Its spread in England 
has been at least as quick and thorough. Our island is 
congenial to the musk-rat. Already the animal’s holes 
are & common object on the Severn. The trappers are 
catching large quantities every week in Shropshire, but there 
are wide districts where none are being caught. The question 
is, whether we are still able to annihilate the animal, or Must 
regard its trapping as a permanent burden. A really united 
effort might succeed, but it would have to be extensive as 
Well as intensive. 

* * * 

The English wild fauna has been increased of recent years 
by the musk-rat, the grey squirrel, the barking deer and 
the little owl, as well as a certain number of “ fancy birds ” 
such as the fine but quarrelsome Amherst pheasant. All 
these have been released without any “ by your leave” or 
“if vou please’? and without permission. It is true that 
Government permits were given for the musk-rat brought into 
Britain by fur farmers ; but the first group to escape seem 
not to have been strictly commercial and not to have been 
fenced and put under regulation. It is surely rash, if no more, 
to allow anyone, even if he is as good a naturalist as the 
Duke of Bedford or the late Lord Lilford (who was a supreme 
withority on birds) to make experiments. These two both 
let loose animals that we can well do without; the grey 
squirrel spread from Woburn Park, as well as other centres, 
and the little owl from the aviaries of Lilferd. 

* * * % 

It is perhaps lucky that as a people we delight in scares. 

I hold no brief either for the grey squirrel or the little owl ; 


but the ravages of both have been exaggerated. Even the 
musk-rat is not quite such a bogey as the critics suggest. 
After all the wall that holds up the water of Lake Vyrnwy 
is largely composed, both at the top and the bottom, of very 
thick solid concrete, a material hardly liable to the ravages 
even by the toughest tooth. Indeed there is no sort of danger 
to this monument, but it remains that we do not want such 
an immigrant and that, if it multiplied greatly, danger 
might ensue. What is wanted is the pooling of biologi- 
cal knowledge. All the ways of the grey squirrel (des- 
cribed by Buffon as a destroyer of corncrops), of the little 
owl, of the musk-rat were well known in their native haunts, 
though their introducers, in spite of particular study, seemed 
almost as ignorant as the general public. A newer threat is 
the nutria, another fur-bearing animal, of the otter family, 
which is doing much damage in France, and has been intro- 
duced into England. 
a eS t e 

Lonpon PiGeEons. 

The favourite haunt of woodpigeons in London is Kensington 
Gardens—at least in winter. They move there about this date 
from the Green and other Parks ; and no one knows why. 
Now the other day one of the birds met with a mishap : its 
crop was examined and found to ke full of acorns. We all 
know that acorns are the favourite food of pigeons. They will 
pouch as many as a score, a feat one would have thought quite 
impossible ; but there seems no limit to the elasticity of the 
pigeon’s crop. The problem, however, is not their taste in 
acorns, but the discovery of them in Kensington. Where 
did the pigeon find them among the elms of the Gardens ? I 
suppose the most likely explanation is that the birds came in 
from, say, Richmond Park, where such food is abundant and 
all birds flourish. 

* * %* * 
OVERCROWDED RESERVOIRS. 

Birds in London are so abundant that some of our careful 
legislators grow afraid that they may be a source of danger. 
Questions were asked last week in the House of Commons 
about the gulls on the reservoirs : might they not prove a 
cause of pollution to London waters ? Proper assurances were 
forthcoming ; but perhaps I may be allowed (since the 
occurrence belongs to the forgotten past) to record a singular 
instance of the actuality of this risk. One hard winter, duck, 
of several species, slept in altogether astounding numbers on 
one of the north-eastern reservoirs of London. Food was 
hard to come by, and many of these duck sought their food 
on a sewage farm not so far away, as a duck reckons distance 
from the reservoir. In one of the regular analyses of the water 
a chemist thought he discovered some symptom of contamina- 
tion. He was probably wrong, for I believe no other analysis 
corroborated the finding. However, it is well to be safe, and 
the authorities decided to reduce the number of duck. Some 
first-class shots were called to the rescue and enjoyed several 
evenings at “ flighting * duck that were more crowded than 
they could have found even on the north-west coast of 
Ireland. ‘The repetition of the battue and the opening of 
the weather, rather than the number of the victims, cured 
the duck of the dangerous habit. 

* * * * 
Haunts or Coor. 

On nearly all the reservoirs the number of birds, and indeed 
their variety, is scarcely credible. One of the old punt-gun- 
ners (who worked with a sort of cannon set on a swivel in the 
bow of a flat-bottom boat) might kill several score of widgeon 
at a shot if he were allowed to practise his rather nefarious art 
on the waters of Staines. Favourite bays of these reservoirs 
are as black with coot as an elm where the rooks roost ; and 
they so multiply as to threaten the eviction of rarer and 
more desirable wildfowl. The gull is a scavenger and so 
perhaps more dangerous ; but if any bird must be driven from 
the reservoirs it is rather the coot than the black-headed gull 
that should come first. ‘The moorhen (which ought to be 
called the waterhen) is only less numerous, and on some orna- 
mental waters is found quite irrepressible. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possib'e, 


lit) 


the Editor 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Srecrato2.| 


PROSPERITY IN AGRICULTURE 
| Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,— If T venture to break a lance with Lord Lymington, it is 
because I know him to be a real worker in the field of agri- 
culture and a formidable opponent. His article in your last 
week's issue is characteristic of the neo-protectionism at its 
best, and he will not object to criticism. 

Its whole argument is to me too slick and simple to be 
convineing — if one thinks. Tt is that, as the collapse of agri- 
culture has been due to free trade, protection, followed closely 
by better marketing, ean give it prosperity as never before. 

First, is it really our ‘* external policy of free food imports ” 
which * has depressed agriculture in all competing countries ** ? 
We were presented some days ago with three different reasons 
for the world collapse the American Debt in the Govern- 
ment’s first note, the workings of capitalism by Mr. Atlee, and 
hy Sir Henry Page Croft, in their wireless debate, Free Trade 
and Socialist Finance. I expected it from the gallant General 
and was not disappointed, but will it do in serious argument ? 
Are the American farmers, suffering now so much more than 
ours, wrong in thinking that the cause of their suffering has 
more to do with their high protection than with our free trade ? 
And has our rather heavy taxation of coffee saved it? 

Then is it really helpful to draw the beautiful picture of our 
being self-supporting in livestock and its products and non- 
tropical fruit but, * if we put first things first’ not in wheat 
and sugar without any suggestion that this means the ruin 
of most Dominion agriculture?) Tam old fashioned enough not 
to like the idea of Dominion products being gradually pushed 
out of our markets, and inevitably denied access to any others 
by (to coin a word) our impinsular policy, but surely it must 
be fairly faced by Lord Lymington and his friends. 

And though I try to believe with him that our farmers are 
willing to be organized and controlled simultaneously in milk, 
butter, cheese, bacon, mutton, beef and poultry as soon as 
they obtain suflicient protection to guarantee them the 1927 29 
prices, T cannot help wondering. [> wish more landowners 
had had my experience (without the heart-break and loss) of 
trying to help farmers to organize, and that there were not in 
the new meat organization scheme of the National Farmers’ 
Union two fatal flaws. I cannot help feeling that though 
the protection is to be real enough, the organization may 
remain rather shadowy. The late Minister of Agriculture, now 
safely translated to the Home Office, speaking to Scottish 
Conservatives a fortnight ago seemed to me to come nearer to 
* When you organize your industry and 
make vour efforts, and show that you can do it, then you can 
ask the Tariff Board to talk business — but don’t talk rubbish.” 

And lastly ean Tas a country landowner be quite as sure 
as Lord Lymington that the towns will be permanently willing 
to pay more than they need for their food because they like 
our beautiful eyes ? Is no reform necessary in the structure of 
land holding, and in the administration of our land? Would 
not even that better marketing which we both want so much, 
but which cannot come without the farmers’ active co-operation 
and good will, become more probable if tenants were assured 
that its value on a change of tenancy. would not inevitably 
pass to the landowner ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Killerton, Exeter, Francis D. ACLAND, 


COoMmMMoOn sense > 


THE AGGRESSOR 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,— I have read with interest your reference to Sir Edward 
Grigg’s and Lord Howard of Penrith’s admirable declarations 
concerning action against the aggressor. After watching 
Governments at their best and at their worst for twelve years 
from the League Secretariat, I, too, believe that, once in the 
mood, a big Power, and probably also a medium-sized Power, 
will not be kept from aggression by its signature of a treaty, 
League Covenant, Kellogg Pact, or any other engagement. 
At such moments the only prevention will be funk of the 
consequences, 

Thanks partly to lawyers, and partly to timid Governments, 


the impression has grown up that the aggressor is hard to 
spot. I was privileged to meet five or six aggressors during 
my stay at Geneva, and in my opinion spotting the aggressor 
is so easy that it ceases to be any sport. Judging by the 
cases that have occurred in the last twelve years, an aggressor 
can be guaranteed to declare himself by his conduct. He 
always does and he always says exactly the same thing. He ig 
never wicked enough (or fool enough) to declare war. He never 
appeals to the League or to the signatories of the Kellogg Pact, 
and here are the main points of his speech, when the other 
man does appeal and he is brought to the table : 

(1) * This is a private show between us and country X, 
It has nothing whatever to do with the League or the Kellogg 
Pact.” 

(2) ° We are merely protecting our innocent nationals, and 
their still more innocent property.” 

(3) * This matter, if discussed at all, ought to be discussed 
in private,” (The other party always wants it discussed in 
public.) 

(4) A lot of legal quibbles mainly connected with the 
question of unanimity, and designed to waste time. 

Anyone who has been at Geneva for any length of time 
must know the aggressor’s speech by heart. My point is that 
the aggressor can be guaranteed to give himself away in the 
first five minutes.—T am, Sir, &e., ANTHONY Buxton, 

Horsey Hall, Great Yarmouth, 


THE STRATEGY OF THE WAR DEBTS 
|To the Editor of the Speecravor.| 
Sir, Things being what they are, it was surely plain, as 
you wrote on December 2nd, that the December payment 
to the United States should be made without hesitation or 
complaint, and that the best way to advance our claim for 
reconsideration was to pay the instalment thus. straightly, 
This was the only way open to a British Government, since 
it was to be presumed that the greatest of creditor nations 
could not proclaim to the world that it was about to lead 
in a financial policy which would involve its own destruction. 

Two aspects of the present deplorable situation, I think, 
must seem especially serious to all those who are accustomed 
to travel in the United States, and to discuss European 
affairs with varied groups of people in the great cities and 
elsewhere. The first is the extraordinary disregard by our 
Press and public men of the unchanging facts of the American 
political system ; the second is the character of the generalship 
displayed by our Cabinet and Treasury in the later stages of 
the debt controversy. A Government possessing a very 
strong case could hardly, I submit, have followed a course 
more likely to increase its own difficulties and to discourage 
its friends on the other side, 

The constitutional facts are simple enough. The statement 
in the American Note that the Washington Government had 
no power to alter the terms of payment is not merely, as The 
Times remarks, # natural caveat, made to avoid misunder- 
standing in the future ; it is a reminder concerning the most 
elementary point. The President has no power here at all, 
The matter is for Congress alone. This Congress has less than 
three months and a half of life to run; it cannot do anything 
about the debts in advance of a new Congress overwhelmingly 
changed, and of a new Administration, Our Government 
knew this : why then raise questions that had no actuality ? 

As for the second aspect, one is driven to say that if the 
aim of the British Government was, as it must be, a clean 
slate and a full understanding with America, the tactics 
adopted have been most unfortunate. The so called gentle- 
man’s agreement after Lausanne; the reception of the 
President’s armaments proposal; the appearance of & 
European debtors’ united front on the morrow of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s election: the argument of the long British Note and 
the specific condition as to the purpose of the payment inthe 
decisive short one—these have all been very grave events for 
Britain in America.—I am, Sir, &e., S. KX. Rarcirere, 

Hampstead, N.W, 3, 
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HOW TO MAKE WORK 

[To the Editor of the Spncrator.| 
Sir,—The question in your leader of the 11th inst., ** Are there 
any directions in which, without expending sums it has not got, 
and cannot get without resorting to wholly imprudent finance, 
the government can wisely foster employment?” ought to put 
us on the right track, and Major Nathan has rightly pointed 
out that the Government should, among other things, ** partly 
by its example and partly by positive action, give a definite 
stimulus to private enterprise.” Will his advice be heeded ? 
There is one example of positive action in accord with the 
principle you lay down and Major Nathan's proposal, which 
may well be the acid test of the Government's sincerity. 

Nothing is more urgently needed by industry and agriculture 
than cheap inland transport for all raw materials and heavy 
goods, including bulk foodstuffs. We have the costliest inland 
freight in the world, a millstone round traders’ necks which 
no world recovery will remove, and it is imperative that we at 
once cease blindly to depend upon road and rail transport, 
neither of which can help us in the slightest degree, and 
remodel to an unquestionably modern navigation gauge the 
whole of our commercial and agricultural waterways under a 
central authority so that England can face the future well- 
equipped with the overwhelmingly cheap inland water trans- 
port so valuable to our continental trade rivals. Here the 
Government can play a most vital part “ without expending 
sums it has not got.” 

It should at once amend the Railway Act of 1921 so that 
where it is desired to improve and work any waterway for 
transport, flood prevention, &¢., it may be made compulsorily 
purchaseable if its owners themselves decline to improve it, 
or to sell to or combine with those who will do so. Nothing 
in this will commit the Government or private enterprise to 
any expenditure, but for the first time in our history private 
enterprise will be free to deal with our waterways system on 
its merits, and we may be sure that business men will do so, 
knowing that at last they will be able to secure through traffic 
facilities for thoroughly up-to-date vessels, the sine qua non 
of any efficient system. If we sincerely desire to utilize the 
unemployment situation to re-equip the country the legislation 
I have indicated above is a vital matter. As Sir Robert Had- 
field has so admirably put it, ‘‘ Cheap transport is the key to 
all sound development.”’-—I am, Sir, &c., 

Downhead, West Camel, G. C. C. HENDERSON (Capt.), 

Yeovil, late Royal Engineers. 


FRIENDSHIP AND FRUIT 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 
Sir, The present economic situation should not in the least 
damp the cordiality of the long-standing Anglo-Spanish 
friendship. If momentary troubles, which are now being 
experienced everywhere, do handicap the trade between these 
two countries, the good will of their people, in a well-known 
mutual liking for one another, ought, surely, to overcome all 
such difficulties. 

Amongst the many instances which might be taken to sup- 
port that point we have, as regards Spain, Almeria grapes. 
The British people know quite well the good it does to one’s 
health to eat a bunch of grapes every day, especially in damp 
climates so propitious for the development of arthritis. But 
they also know that the * grapes cure ” is based on the essen- 
tial condition of the fruit being ripened naturally in the sun, 
which is the only means of obtaining a perfect balance between 
the acid and sugar richness in the fruit, as well as a maximum 
content of active vitamin. Of all the grapes grown on the 
Continent those of Almeria are the one kind which by the 
specific conditions of their botanic variety do comply with all 
these requirements. By reason of the exceptional open-air 
nature of the soil in which they grow, they also have the 
property of keeping in perfect condition for a long time. Is it 
not logical to expect that all commercial difficulties arising at a 
given moment could be surmounted by a firm determination 
to obtain such a product, which cannot be replaced by any 
other ? 

The same happens with the well-known commodities which 
are supplied by England to Spain ; they are unobtainable else- 
where of the same excellent quality peculiar to them, and that 
is what permits us to confirm what we said before : that if the 


mutual and sincere friendship existing between the countries 
were not in itself sufficient to overcome trading obstacles which 
the world crisis might put in their way, the need of looking for 
what they want where it can be found will always bring 
England and Spain together in a mutual understanding. —I am, 
Sir, &ce., 
Spanish Embassy, 
24 Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


Jose Da Casa, 
Agricultural Attache. 


SOME QUESTIONS ON AGRICULTURE 
[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.} 

Sir,— The writer of the article “Some Questions cn 
culture” may have some knowledge of the business and its 
economics, but surely he is in error when in discussing gross 
income per acre, he says, * the protection which will keep the 
£400 per 100 acre man alive will be to bestow a wholly 
gratuitous endowment on his £1,000 colleague.” I should 
have thought it just the other way round, at low prices the 
£100 man may be doing quite well and the £1,000 man very 
badly. 

I farm just over 3,000 acres of good arable land, partly 
in Norfolk and partly in Aberdeenshire, and for years have 
been running the whole on a £1,200 per 100-acre scale of pro- 
duction, and till recently have been doing fairly well, but 
three successive indifferent harvests in Norfolk, tagether 
with low prices, have convinced me that a lower scale is 
advisable and I have decided to reorganize the Norfolk part 
of the business on a £400 to £500 per 100-acre basis of pro- 
duction, a figure at which I can budget to make ends meet 
and have some return for my capital and industry. The 
national interest I must overlook. The Government must 
just deal with my contribution to unemployment and the 
adverse trade balance as best they can. I regret it very 
much, but I am no use to the State bankrupt.—I am, Sir, &c., 

James Keitir, 


\vri- 


Pitmedden, Udny, Aberdeenshire. 


A BURKED DISCUSSION ? 

|To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sin,- We learn with regret that the Council of the British 
Medical Association has decided for the present not to appoint 
a committee to enquire into the question of abortion. This 
is a question on which public opinion, particularly amongst 
women is now making itself heard and the opportunity for 
the medical profession to open and guide a discussion of reform 
will not long remain. The fact that they have been as a 
group amongst the last in the community to give serious 
consideration to the birth control issue has not increased their 
prestige with the general public and in their own interests 
as well as the interest to the community of their expert 
advice on the medical aspects of abortion, it is surely desirable 
that they should not even appear to shelve the issue. On 
behalf of the Federation of Progressive Societies and In- 
dividuals.—I am, Sir, &e., JANET CHANCE, 

4 Parton Street, W.CA 


PAYMENT OF THE DEBT 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—If the Government of the United States continues to 
insist on payment of the debt we shall be faced with two 
distinct problems: first, how to obtain the extra revenue 
and secondly, how to obtain the required amount of dollars. 
The only course of action that would produce both results 
would be the imposition of a special tax on imports from 
America, payable in dollars in New York, or other port of 
shipment. Such a tax would present no administrative 
difficulties as the importer would be required to produce 
to the British Customs authorities, with the usual invoiec, 
a receipt from the British Consulate for the amount of tax 
so paid. Such a tax would no doubt have a serious effect 
on the American export trade, but the Government of the 
United States could not reasonably object to a levy. the 
proceeds of which would be paid over to them.—I am, Sir, 
«e., H. B. Ture. 
Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, London, E.C, 2. 
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A NEW HEALTH CONSCIENCE 

[To the Editor of the SrrecraTor.] 
Sir,—Your note under this heading in your issue of last 
week has aroused in me, and I daresay in many others who 
serve on school care committees or are familiar with the 
facts in other ways, a deep anxiety lest the public conscience 
should so easily, and in my opinion, falsely, be satisfied. 
Care Committees are charged in general as the local repre- 
sentatives (in the London county area) of the L.C.C. with the 
care of school children’s health and welfare, and, among 
other things, to see that children are adequately fed. They 
are given statutory powers to feed children at the cost of the 
rates where they are satisfied that funds other than public 
funds are not available, and that children “ are unable by 
reason of lack of food to take full advantage of the education 
provided for them.” (See Education Act, 1921. Sections 
82-84.) Note that there is no stated criterion of lack of 
food, and that children are expected to take full advantage 
of the education provided. In these circumstances, I 
maintain, sir, and I believe many other Care Committee 
workers would maintain, that a medical officer’s report. is 
not the sole criterion of whether a child is sufficiently fed to 
take full advantage of its education. A child may be not 
medically speaking undernourished, and yet continually 
unwisely or badly fed on indifferent or insufficient food to 
an extent to handicap its developing intelligence. My 
impression of school children of to-day is that they have 
considerable absorptive but little constructive or even repro- 
ductive mental powers; this may be traced to many causes, 
not least to underfeeding. 

However that may be—for my impression is open to chal- 
lenge—the Care Committee of which I am Chairman, and the 
Soup Kitchen for which I with other voluntary workers are 
responsible, both believe, and act on our belief, that known 
poverty, as such, is evidence of insufficient feeding, with or 
without a medical report. There is nothing in the Education 
Act, or in the L.C.C. rules, so far as I know, to contradict this 
view, and it is certainly a view on the basis of which public 
money is being spent at the present time. In order to confirm 
my impression that families where the wage-earner is unem- 
ployed and on transitional or ordinary unemployment benefit 
are not receiving sufficient funds to make adequate feeding 
of their children possible without public support, I recently 
sent in a request to the L.C.C. to allow me to collect Care 
Committee statistics over a wide area of Bermondsey and 
Southwark. This request was refused on the ground that the 
question of the sufficiency of unemployment benefit was not a 
matter for the Education Committee as such. Presumably 
the results might have involved criticism of the P.A.C. Dept. 
by representatives of the Education Dept.: and this is 
anathema to bureaucratic circles. But how are Care Com- 
mittees to look after children as a body if they may not call 
attention to facts which, in a body, may show the great poverty 
which they suffer ? 





I have been constrained, however, to collect some statistics 
without the official sanction of the L.C.C. from private friends 
on Care Committees, and independently through the Soup 
Kitchen for which I am responsible. The former class of 
facts are those on consideration of which public money is 
actually being spent, and consequently they may be considered 
to be reasonably accurate, especially in the case of men who 
are on Transitional benefit and whose statements can be 
checked by reference to the Relieving Officer ; Soup kitchen 
figures cannot so be guaranteed, but I may say that we are 
only giving assistance at present to those whom we know well, 
or to those recommended us by Care Committees, and that in 
any case the scale of unemployment benefit and the amount 
of local rents is well known to us. 

Class A.—Care Committee Cases. All families given are those in 
which the principal wage-earner is unemployed. 

N.B.—The so-called nett income is the total income when rent 
and insurance (for burial and so on) have been deducted from 
the gross income. 

‘Total numbers Number of children 


in being fed 
familics concerned. on school dinners. 


Net incomo 
of all 
families combined, 
7 £20 11s. 2d. per 
(in 18 families) week 
Average nett income per head: 3s. 6.153d. 


a; 


Class B.—Soup Kitchen Cases. All families given are those in 
which there is only one wage-earner, and he out of work or 
in partial work (not 6 days a week), or else cases of widows 
or deserted wives’ families, 

Total numbers in Nett income of all families 
families. combined. 
56 £9 15s. 8d. per week, 
Average nett income per head: 3s. 5d.928d. 

This average nett income, remember, is to provide for 
food, clothes, light, heat, amusement, supplementary educa- 
tion, holidays and all other expenses. I do not imagine 
that the figures given are in any way _ exceptional, 
although they cover only a small area, and I should 
like to hear what other correspondents find in their 
own districts ; what I want to maintain is, that quite apart 
from any medical certificate of underfeeding such an average 
income per head is not, and cannot be, enough, not only to 
enable children to take full. advantage of their education 
(which is the technical Care Committee point), but to help 
them to grow up as adequate citizens of the State (which 
concerns your readers at large). If this is denied, I should 
like to ask those gentlemen who deny it—whether they be 
L.C.C. officials, or others less burdened with responsible 
decisions—a plain question. How would they manage on 
such a figure themselves, and would they like to feel that 
their own children had to go through their schooling with such 
funds alone available for their other than educational needs ? 

I apologize for the length of this letter ; but this, sir, is a 
vital question.—I am, Sir, &c., P. M. GEDGE, 

Charterhouse Missioner in Southwark, 
Chairman Chaucer L.C.C. School Care Committee, 
Treasurer Charterhouse Soup Kitchen. 
The Clergy House, 40 Tabard Street, S.E. 1. 


RE-ADJUSTMENT IN MANCHURIA 
[To the Editor of the Seectrator.]} 

Sir,—Reports of the discussions at Geneva seem to indicate 
that if the Japanese Government is prepared to modify the 
formula ‘* Manchukuo and nothing but Manchukuo,” the 
League will not insist on ‘“* The Report and nothing but the 
Report.” Room for readjustment may lie in those proposals 
which are designed to safeguard and extend the interests of 
other Powers, as well as to settle the dispute between Japan 
and China. (Report pp. 125, 129.) 

Japanese anxiety may be allayed if the suggestions relating 
to the amalgamation of the railway systems and to the control 
of the Central Bank are modified. So long as many parts 
of the world are closed to Japanese enterprise, we can hardly 
expect the Japanese Government to agree not only to Open 
the Door wider, but also to hand over the keys to foreign 
investors. 

The banks which are members of the Financial Consortium 
will be the first to admit that ambitious projects, however 
desirable, are not of immediate importance. Sacrifices may 
be necessary to achieve the fourfold objective of international 
policy, namely, to restore order in Manchuria, to improve 
the relations between Japan and China, to preserve the 
peace machinery of the League, and to lay a secure foundation 
for future co-operation of the Asiatic and Western governa- 
ments.—I am, Sir, &e., W. ALLEN YOUNG. 

Woodlands, nr. Maldon, Essex. 


PATENT MEDICINE ADVERTISEMENTS 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Writing from the point of view of a psychotherapist 
I feel that there should be some form of censorship of advertise- 
ments for patent medicines. The power of destructive suggestions 
is very great, and in these sulliciently difficult days becomes 
an insidious evil with possibilities of doing untold harm to 
many of the less robust minds. 

Fortunately orthodox doctors and dentists of the first 
rank recognize the futility of treating effects only, and whole- 
sale extractions of teeth, experimental operations ang 
prescription of drugs is giving way to a deeper search for the 
fundamental cause of the disturbance in the metabolic balance 
of which disease is the effect. But more and more this dis- 
turbance is being traced to the state of mind of the patient ; 
the effect of inharmonious or destructive thoughts and 
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emotions such as fear, worry, &c. The disturbance being 
traced through the effect of such states of mind on the 
secretions of the endocrine glands and the resulting upset 
in the harmonious working of the body. 

To instil fear through the medium of advertisements is a 
process which is definitely against the interests of the public 
and differs only in the means of application from the methods 
of Dick Turpin.—I am, Sir, &c., 


33 Devonshire Place, London, W.1. G. H. HapLey. 


RENT RESTRICTION 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaToR.] 
Sir,—In your note on Rent Restriction in last week’s issue 
you state that ‘‘ the Bill fails to provide for the case of large 
houses let out in floors or single rooms to poor tenants,” 
and you add, “* these houses will now be decontrolled.” This 
is, of course, incorrect, as the word “* houses ” includes parts 
of houses. So that if part of a large house with one floor is 


| let at a rent of £20 per annum this part of the house remains 


controlled, as it does under the present Act, with possibly 
very serious inconvenience and hardship on the ground 
landlord, who may wish to rebuild the property (and may 
have wished to do so for many years) but is prevented because 
this one floor is controlled.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Artuur STEWARD. 

10 Bramham Gardens, S.W. 5. 

[This is the case. Our note had necessarily to be written 
before the actual text of the Bill was available, and on the 
basis of apparently authoritative forecasts—Ep. Spectator.] 


A NAZI DISCOVERS FRANCE 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.| 
Sir,— May I draw the attention of your readers to a recent book, 
Ein Nazi entdeckt Frankreich, by Wolf Eitel Dobert, written 
in the form of a diary, which has aroused great interest in 
Germany? Its German title means “ a Nazi discovers France.” 
The experiences of the author, a young Nazi, show that young 
Germany has quite wrong notions of the actual feelings in 
France. 

Dobert is an enthusiastic member of the Nazi Movement. 
After having been an apprentice of aviation he became 
unemployed and went to western Switzerland as a farm 
labourer. The French frontier was visible from the place of 
his work and aroused in him feelings of the acutest rage. 
Gradually he learned the French language, becoming thereby 
acquainted with the people and the country of his surroundings. 
He received an invitation to listen to a lecture on the subject 
of peace given by a former French officer. He goes there 
quite prepared ‘‘ to rub it into him” during the discussion. 
On the next day the entry in his diary states: ‘‘ I have the 
sure feeling that our struggle is a just one. However, I must 
confess that I have heard from the mouth of an enemy things 
which doubtless contain truths.” He meets the French 
captain personally. The Frenchman suggests he should go to 
France: ‘*‘ A man must see by himself before he can judge.” 
Dobert goes to south-western France. There, too, he begins 
as a farm labourer. He lives in the family of the village 
teacher. He has discussions with the sons of his host and with 
the peasants of the neighbourhood. From none of them does 
he hear anything offensive. They invite him to a youth 
meeting. Forty young Frenchmen are assembled. After 
this meeting he enters in his diary: ‘‘ My astonishment was 
great. Where was here hatred and distrust?” When he 
told these young people about the suffering of the German 
youth, they listened to him silently and in deep sympathy. 

He reports home about his impressions. The replies 
are discouraging. A friend, a member of the S.A. Nazi 
Organization, sends him newspapers as “ food,”’ and expresses 
his regret that Dobert is beginning to have doubts in the 
movement. 

In a little town nearby, Dobert is to give a lecture to some 
When he arrives the hall is full to overflowing. 
He tells his audience why 
He discusses 


teachers. 
He explains the Nazi Movement. 
the German youth set their hopes on Hitlerism. 
the war guilt question, the Polish corridor, Silesia, reparations, 
and points out why people in Germany believe that the French 
do not want to let the Germans live. In the discussion he 


hears many of the well-known French arguments. But the 
majority of the audience express themselves for disarmament 
and a revision of the Treaty. 

Dobert receives an invitation to go to Paris. In the French 
capital he passes his forenoons at the Sorbonne, the afternoons 
in French families. He goes also to political meetings. At a 
meeting of Camelots du Roi he is beaten. ‘“ This is that 
France which I had expected to find.” But he is also present 
at many debates where Franco-German conciliation is the main 
subject. In one of them, after a Pole had spoken about the 
question of the corridor, Dobert is called upon to give the 
German point of view. When he returns to his seat about a 
dozen young people want to shake hands with him. 

From Paris he goes to Northern France and Belgium. He 
still finds there ruins of houses and other visible traces of the 
World War. Some of his hosts have been war victims. 
However, he sees “* no trace of hatred.” In a public meeting 
a Swiss raises accusations against Germany. They tell him 
to be silent. ‘* We are old soldiers. We are glad to hear a 
young German speaking about his country, let bygones be 
gone. Young man, tell us what the youth of your country 
want.” In Belgium it is rather the same. After his return 
to the Swiss mountains, Dobert writes a letter to the Leader of 
the Nazi Movement: ‘I have clearly recognized that our 
movement is mistaken as regards the thoughts and the feelings 
of the French people.” He offers himself to show what France 
really is and what she thinks. Dobert does not say what 
reply, if any, he received from the Leader.—I am, Sir, &c., 

25 Evelyn Mansions, S.W. 1. WoLF VON DEWALL. 


PRIME NUMBER DATES 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In last week’s Spectator attention was called to the 
fact that the date of the present year, 1932, lies between two 
prime numbers, 1931 and 1933. The last year with such a 
date was 1878. The next will be 1950. There are twenty-six 
such numbers between 1000 and 2000. It is an interesting 
question whether the sequence of numbers with this peculiarity 
goes on for ever. No one knows the answer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 Capel Close, Oxford. E. C. TircuMarsu, 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,— Your correspondent may be interested in the following 
dates which fulfil the condition: 1019, 1020, 1021; 1031, 
1082, 1038; 1061, 1062, 1063; 1091, 1092, 1093, and so on. 
Also 1877, 1878, 1879 and in the future 1949, 1950, 1951, 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. Dosprtr. 
Le Fainel, St. Martins, Guernsey. 


GRANDMOTHERLY LEGISLATION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—I think ** Janus ” misses the point in his first comment 
in last week’s Spectator. I take it to be that if the great 
majority of a nation be robbed by grandmotherly legislation 
of the opportunity to learn self-restraint for the sake of a 
minority who cannot restrain themselves, the result must 
be a weakening of the moral fibre of that nation. At first 
the results may seem good, but in the end the nation will 
be an easy prey to excess whenever the restriction is removed. 
The policy is penny wise and pound foolish. You cannot 
learn when to stop if you are never allowed to start.—-I am,, 
Sir, &e., RIcHARD Kay. 


Hartland, N. Devon. 
THE COMMENT COURTEOUS 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I received my copy of the Spectator to-day and opening 
it at random, my attention was arrested by the article on 
p. 883—‘* The Modern Home.” Permit me to say that I have 
seldom, if ever, seen the pages of a high-class publication, 
such as yours is supposed to be, debased with such noxious 
drivel—stuff the modern designates as “ tripe.’ The writer's 
colossal ignorance of his subject is only equalled by the 
effrontery of his style, and if this nauseous bleating is indicative 
of your paper generally, I have no wish to be numbered 
among your readers.—I am, Sir «e., 

Weybridge Park, Surrey. EK. R. Buti, A.R.DB.A. 

[An interesting illustration of the effect of a criticism of 
English architecture on one English architect.— Ed. Spectaior.| 
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The Radio Review 


Mr. C. Wurraker-Witson, author of the recent broadcast- 
play, Sir Christopher Wren, has written a play on the subject 
of Mozart. It is to be broadcast next week. Plays and 
novels about famous composers are apt to be extremely 
tiresome, and Mr. Whitaker-Wilson will have to be very 
stern with himself if he is going to avoid the obvious pitfalls 
of his present theme. (I see that, on his own confession, 
he considers Mozart to have been “ half a fairy *—which 
is not exactly auspicious.) Romanticized lives of great 
men are deservedly out of fashion, and it is to be hoped that 
* Mozart ” will not trot out all the usual flummery about 
infant prodigies and paupers’ graves. By a happy coincidence 
the * Foundations of Music * for the week consist of Mozart’s 
Quintets ; and it would be the best possible praise of Mr. 
Whitaker-Wilson’s play if one could say it had illuminated 
that lovely music. Haydn, Gluck, and Beethoven are among 
the characters represented in the play. Beethoven is to 
improvize before the microphone. It all sounds very 


ambitious, 
* 4 * * 


Further details are now available about the religious 
talks which are to be broadcast on alternate Sundays during 
1933. They are to be introduced on New Year’s Day by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose address will be relayed 
from Canterbury Cathedral. The second speaker is the 
Archbishop of York; and among others who will discourse 
on the various aspects of the subject, ‘* God and the World 
through Christian Eyes,” are Dr. Edwyn Bevan, Dr. Matthews, 
Professor J. Y. Simpson, Dean Inge, Mr. Christopher Dawson, 
Professor C. KE. Raven, Sir Evelyn Wrench, Miss Maude 
Roydon, and Father Martindale. The B.B.C, has prepared 
an attractive synopsis and introduction (price fourpence) 
which I recommend to all who intend following this adventur- 
ous series, 
* * % * 

Political talks for the New Year include, I understand, a 
series by Professor H. J. Laski. It is entitled ‘* What is the 
State?” Professor Laski’s talks will be followed by debates 
on various controversial political subjects, in which the speaker 
will speak for fifteen minutes, his critic for ten minutes, and 
the speaker again for five minutes in reply. Sir Oswald 
Mosley and Miss Megan Lloyd George will debate on 
* Fascism”; Mr. Maurice Dobb and Mr. Douglas Jerrold 
on * Communism”; and Sir Edward Grigg and Mr. R. S, 
Lambert on “ Imperialism.” If the scripts are not watered 
down too much this should be an engaging series. I suppose 
it is too much to hope that the speakers might be allowed to 
spcak impromptu. 

* * * 

A seasonable note enters the programmes on Wednesday, 
when we shall hear again the annually broadcast Nativity Play 
from St. Hiliary, Cornwall. It will be acted, as usual, by 
the villagers of St. Hiliary—-whom we recently heard in 
another of Father Bernard Walke’s plays, Eve of All Souls. 
These Cornish broadcasts are among the most refreshing 
items in the year’s programmes: in their simplicity they 
carry a conviction too often absent from studio performances, 
They are naive and intimate and _ searchingly real. I 
advise you to make every effort to hear Bethlehem. Other 
seasonable broadcasts next week include the relay of A Festival 
of Nine Lessons and Carols, from King’s College Chapel, on 
Christmas Eve, and the whole of The Yeomen of the Guard. 

* * * * 
Irems to Warcu For. 

Sunday : Sophie Wyss—Song Recital (Daventry National, 
5.380); Orchestral Concert, with Georges Enesco (London 
Regional, 9.5). 

Monday: Mozart—a radio play (Daventry National, 8.0, 
and Tuesday, London Regional, 9.15); The Prime Minister 
*'The Nation and the Unemployed” (Daventry National, 
9.20) ; Chamber Musie (Daventry National, 9.35). 

Tuesday: Mr. V. C. Clinton-Baddeley—Dombey and Son 
(Daventry National, 6.50, and Thursday, 6.50); Serenade— 
three Haydn Symphonies (Daventry National, 9.20). 

Wednesday: Bethlehem (Daventry National, 8.0) ; 


Sym- 
phony Concert (Daventry National, 9.20). 


Regional, 7.0; 
(Daventry National, 9.35). 


Thursday : 
Recital 


a 


hinted 


Der Freischutz, Act T—from Berlin ( London 
Megan Foster and Irene Scharrer 


Friday : Thirty-Ninth Annual Banquet to Little Londoners 


(Daventry National, 2.0) ; 
(London Regional, 9.0). 


National, 3.30) ; 


Saturday : 


Contemporary Music Concert 


Carols from King’s College Chapel (Davent 
La Chauve-Souris (London Regional, 8.0); 
A Carol Service (Daventry National, 7.30) ; , 
the Guard (Daventry National, 8.10). 


The Yeomen of 


C, Henry Warren, 


The “Spectator”? Crossword No. 12 


By XANTHIPPE, 


be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. 


[1 prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's cross-word puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked “** Cross-word Puzzle,” and should 


will be published in our next issue.] 


No envelopes 
The name of the winner 
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16. 
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26. 
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29. 
33. 
34. On. 
5. Unintentional. 
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ACROSS. 
Fish and weapon in south- 
east surroundings give the 
author. 


. Sudanese lake, or Dicken- 
sian hypocrite without 
music. 

Greed, o golly ! for the 
statesinan. 


. Tho end of a fable. 
5. How to behave towards a 


Lord High Executioner. 
Worship of this impels tho 
axe, 

Kind. 

About to become 
but avid of gold. 

A small bird begins a small 
part. 


moist, 


. Confused deers for plants. 
2. Sternwards,. 


Single thing. 
Soupy relative. 
Vestige. 

Tight. 
Shrinking. 

n 


DOWN. 


. Sound. 
3. The Isle of Man has a House 


of them. 
wise 
onions. 


man goes with 


. A beast relieved of an insect 


suggests Gretna Green. 


6. 


7 
8. 


Sorrows, but mostly birds. 


. The other fellow’s tenets. 


The . mainstays of 
newspapers. 
Vandalistic. 
Count rib rot (anag.). 


many 


. Book of the O.T. 


15. Colour, 


Muddled groan for gas. 


. Such a hope has very little. 


24. Take 50 from 11 across for 


Lincoln, 
Quoted. 
Richard 
court. 


If. disliked this 


. Let it be. 


Childe Roland’s was a slug. 


SOLUTION OF 
CROSSWORD No. Il. 

















SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Competition No. 11 is Mr. Ernest Carr, 
G Essenden Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. 
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Science, Common 


The Universe of Science. (London: Watts and 


Co. 7s. 6d.) 


By H. Levy. 


Without doubt the chief reason why science has become a 
subject for common curiosity is the unsettling effect it has 
upon such vital processes as modes of production and means 
ef transport, and thus upon social behaviour in general. 
Recently many writers have impressed on the world that 
science is also effecting a more fundamental change than 
is inherent in this social revolution, a change in methods of 
thought. They point out that **common sense” is mis- 
leading and spurious, and that what is given to the senses 
as real can be proved by science to be altogether illusory. 
Chairs, for example, are proton-electron aggregates, and 
the lay mind is being taught that this is a phenomenon of 
greater interest to the scientist than the fact that chairs 
are things on which to sit. Such writing has created a 
belief that the central drive of science is the destruction 
of the common-sense world, and its replacement by one in 
which general and unchangeable laws operate on a something 
that never has been experienced and never will be experienced. 
jThis vision may be grotesque, but, if popuiar sales are a gauge, 
tis a welcome one. ‘There seem to be two immediate reasons 
for this. First, it is a vision aesthetically satisfying, for it 
breathlessly outstrips the imagination of ordinary people 
whose lives are tied to all the vulgarities provided by science 
—to tramcars, to armaments, to tinned foodstuffs. Secondly, 
it is a vision which leaves in its trail the comforting impression 
that science is probing to the ultimates in Nature, and that 
when formulated these ultimates are almost identical with 
those of such religious beliefs as have given comfort to 
humanity for countless generations. Expositions by idealistic 
scientists are thus favourably handicapped for acceptance 
by the lay world. 

Such interpretations of the general nature of scientific 
activity, however, are being strongly opposed by writers 
far more concerned to give a true description of scientific 
endeavour than to argue on questions concerning reality 
and the meaning of life. Professor Levy is already well 
known among these writers, and in his new book he discusses 
the scientific movement so clearly that he cannot fail to 
drive home to the general reader and to the scientific worker 
the fallacies which, on a scientific level, he claims are inherent 
in idealistic explanations of science. 

He points out—what is fundamental to his outlook— 
that science is an ever-changing aspect of a developing 
society. The primary aim of the scientist is to discover 
by observation and by experiment a form of empirical 
reality about the universe of which he is part; and 


his method is to isolate from a wider and less definite 
context, constituting the changing matrix of the Uni- 


verse, more and more precise “ isolates,” to use the term 
by which Professor Levy refers to the systems of things 
or events which form the subject of any particular scientific 
enquiry. The field of enquiry must, so far as possible, be 
neutral and controlled, independent of occurrences which 
are not meant to be included in it. Out of the enquiry 
emerges a “law” relating the various parts of the system. 
When it is found that such laws are not precisely fulfilled 
—and in science there is no last word —** more and more 
of the environment is allowed within the precincts of the 
isolated system,” so that ‘‘ cach neutral system becomes 
wider than that preceding it, and laws of wider and wider 
generality emerge.” 

Constant change like this allows science no last word, and 
its backyards “ are littered with discarded Principles, des- 


Sense, and Society 


troyed by a single fact.” Its absolutes are changeable, and 
its only criteria of validity are that its laws must work, that 
they should be valid for purposes of prediction, and that the 
route by which they have been found should be such that it 
‘an be followed by other social beings. It is the science of an 
ever-changing and ever-expanding world, and its limits are set 
by the limits of man’s endurance in the universe. 

But however wide its generalities and its laws, science 
can never depart from the general common-sense changing 
universe with which it begins. It can provide new knowledge 
about our immediate patch of that universe; it cannot 
build up a new universe in terms of mathematical symbols. 
When scholars retreat into the thickets of subjective and 
objective realism, they are no longer scientists. When 
they begin to question the direction of time, they forget 
that its direction is primarily given in the order of events 
imposed on us all, and that on this basis they devised experi- 
ments, searching for isolated systems. Their doubt was 
born by granting to the absolute isolate, a figment of the 
scientist’s imagination, a prior reality to the empirical isolate. 
When they question whether aggregating together * isolates ” 
would reconstitute the original and unique whole, of which 
these isolates are parts, they forget that each part, too, is a 
unique system, but unique only “in the fact of what it is 
observed to possess, in the unique manner in which it operates, 
and in no other sense.” The parts are chosen for study 
because of the observed fact that they are parts of a more 
embracing isolate. That is their fundamental “ property.” 
If their own characteristics do not seem to explain those of 
the wider isolate, so much the worse for them, as Professor 
Levy writes. After all the finest isolates of science, electrons, 
protons, genes, are not necessarily its final isolates. But from 
the scientific point of view it is in any case the whole which 
primarily deseribes the parts, and not the parts whieh describe 
the whole. Holism and emergent evolution are from this 
point of view philosophies based upon a misinterpretation of 
scientific method. 

In argument of this kind Professor Levy whittles away 
the platform on which stand writers like Eddington and 
Jeans, Smuts and J. S. Haldane. But the exposition of 
the experimental standpoint is not the only purpose the 
author had in mind when he set out to write his book. It 
was one of his aims to sketch the background against which the 
scientific movement has to be seen. Briefly he indicates the 
essential links which hold science to its place in society ; the 
breadth of vision demanded of the scientific worker who by 
the integration of knowledge also wishes to become a student 
of “ social culture ” ; the kind of determinism on which all 
scientists effectively rely and on which depend modern 
civilization and modern culture. 

But this part of Professor Levy's project is carried 
out all too briefly. Since science is ® movement in 
society, he had to isolate it from its background when 
explaining it, and almost the whole book is devoted to 
the exposition of the isolate. But Professor Levy clearly 
shows that the scientific movement cannot be completely 
isolated from its context, which in large part determines 
the spheres of its activity. It is the interrelation that still 
atvaits the application of the same penetrating light 
which he has directed on the scientific movement itself. 
Perhaps he himself will, in another work, treat of this aspect 
of the problem. Meanwhile his present book is a searching 
challenge to those who maintain that the idealistic approach 
offers a satisfactory interpretation of the findings of science, 

S. ZUCKERMAN, 
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Back to Aristotle 


On Being Creative; And Other Essays. By Irving Babbitt. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Irvinc Bassirr is a man with a mission. Something 
has gone wrong with the world : we shall all agree with him 
there. In particular, something has gone wrong with the art 
of literature (and with the other arts as well—but literature 
is Mr. Babbitt’s chief concern); and there too a good many 
people might agree. Mr. Babbitt thinks he knows just what 
it is that literature is suffering from and how to cure it. But 
that is not quite so certain. No doubt with his general pro- 
position we shall once more all agree : what literature requires 
to-day is ** a criticism far more incisive than any now dis- 
coverable among our intellectuals.” But it is not from Mr, 
Babbitt that we get this desirably incisive criticism. We must 
be content to receive from him a diagnosis in large and severe 
terms and, for remedy, a copious dose of words and phrases. The 
doctor’s manner is impressive, and the taste of his medicine 
drastic. The two things (not for the first time) have sufliced 
to create considerable reputation ; but their curative value 
may be doubted. 

Mr. Babbitt’s diagnosis is lacking in analysis : that is to 
say, it is lacking in the quality essential to diagnosis. Those 
who might agree with him that something has gone wrong 
with literature to-day would probably be thinking of the 
applauded eccentricity of certain fairly recent tendencies. 
For Mr. Babbitt, however, it was quite a while ago that 
literature went wrong ; it was when romanticism set in ; and 
literature has continued to go wrong ever since. It has all 
gone wrong to-day—so far, at least, as standards are con- 
cerned. There are no standards ; we have lost the sense of 
tradition in literature ; we have set up instead ideals of spon- 
taneity and original self-expression : chaos is come again, 
That there has been, at any rate, a considerable intrusion of 
chaos into modern literature, who will deny ? Or that the 
signs of it are those which Mr. Babbitt so roundly, and indeed 
—so long as he is speaking in general terms—-so admirably 
asserts ? Or that romanticism may very plausibly be accused 
of the guilt of letting it in? Everyone nowadays agrees that 
romanticism was often absurd, even in its most admired 
exponents ; that sometimes romanticism (especially that 
which derives directly from Rousseau) was injuriously absurd, 
The ill-effects of this may well be still discernible in the 
literature of to-day ; and Mr. Babbitt has done good service 
by pointing them out. But must we therefore see nothing 
but chaos to-day ? And must we therefore condemn all 
romanticism— or all that goes under that name ? Only a very 
unanalytic judgement would conclude that we must. Mr, 
Babbitt’s judgement is of the kind that lumps together a great 
complexity of things under one cheerfully simple verdict. 
Modern literature is all of a piece for him ; and if a writer has 
ever been called a romantic, that is enough for him. People 
often call Wordsworth a romantic ; it is one of the worst mis- 
conceptions ever disseminated by easy-going literary history, 
Mr. Babbitt accepts it without question ; and this herald of 
incisive criticism proceeds to discourse on Wordsworth in a 
manner monumentally obtuse. One would prefer to think 
that Mr. Babbitt was criticizing a poet whom he had not 
read -or had read only in anthologies—rather than that the 
close study of his subject, which one expects from a scholar 
of his eminence, had led him to conclude that the poetry of 
the author of The Prelude is deficient in thought, that Words- 
worth’s attitude to “nature” may be summed up as 
* idyliic,” that the God whom he experienced in nature was 
not transcendent, but merely a kind of pathetic fallacy. 
Wordsworth’s philosophy, says Mr. Babbitt, ‘‘ may be defined 
as primitivism.” Definition made easy ! A single word 
suflices—and a word-of-all-work at that. In Coleridge, we 
learn, primitivism means irresolution, and presumably also, 
therefore, lying ; for no one could fail to connect Coleridge’s 
habitual irresolution with his habitual mendacity. But if 
this is primitivism, what is it in the veracious and formidably 
determined Wordsworth ? The answer is—Nature. To see 
in nature all that Wordsworth saw in it is, Mr. Babbitt assures 
us, primitivism. Now there is a kind of reliance on nature 
which may be called primitive : just as there is a sentiment 
for nature which may be called idyllic. Both may be exem- 





plified in Wordsworth ; but to make either of them stand as 
an account of Wordsworth’s poetry is so show a singularly 
complacent faculty of unanalytic diagnosis, of manipulating 
words instead of applying ideas. 

And as with the diagnosis, so with the remedies. We must 
get back to tradition, says Mr. Babbitt. But what is tradition 
in literature ?_ It is not quite so simple a matter as Mr. Babbitt 
seems to suppose. .And how are we to get back ? The answer 
is strange : it is by imitation. Surely, one would think, the 
idea of imitation is just exactly not the thing to recommend 
in urging the need for tradition in literature. But it is not the 
idea, it is simply the word, Mr. Babbitt is recommending, 
For we must not only get back to tradition, we must get back 
to Aristotle ; and imitation is the very foundation of Aris. 
totle’s Poeties. So itis; though how it is so, Mr. Babbitt does 
not quite seem to grasp. But the idea of imitating tradition 
and the idea of imitation in Aristotle are as far apart as any 
two ideas can be which can be given by the same word. Still, 
it is the same word : and thus, for Mr. Babbitt, to depend once 
more on tradition will be ** a revival of the principle of imita- 
tion.” Needless to say, Mr. Babbitt’s essays show a vast 
range of learning, and his general notions as to what literature 
ought to be are excellent. But their application throughout 
-is fatally uncritical. LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE, 


The Art of Worship 


Liturgy and Worship: a Companion to the Prayer Books 
of the Anglican Communion. Edited by W. K. Lowther 
Clarke, D.D., and .C. Harris, D.D.  (S.P.C.K. 15s.) 

Tue religious instinct of men tends to fulfil itself along two 

paths ; and chiefly receives its spiritual food through the 

channels which are thus opened up. No organized creed is 
without a body of scripture on the one hand, which is in 
matters of faith and fact the supreme court of appeal; anda 
certain settled method of religious practice on the other 
hand, providing a ceremonial frame within which the 
individual can worship and have communion with his God. 
In spite of the shallow judgement which equates it with a 
sterile formalism, the ordered rite has many virtues; 
spiritual, psychological and practical. It ensures dignity 
and historical continuity, avoiding, as Cosin said, “ extem- 
poral effusions of irksome and indigested prayers.” It 
powerfully stimulates religious sensitiveness. It subdues 
to a common vision and common method the scattered 
wills and hearts of men. ‘“ Individualism and_ self will,” 
says Dr. Lowther Clarke in his introductory essay, “ are 
foreign to the whole idea of liturgy.” So, too, liturgy 
crystallizes and makes available for the present the religious 
treasures and discoveries of the past. Without a sympathetic 
appreciation of its service books, we can hardly hope to 
understand the peculiar spirit and message of any historical 

Church. Neglect of these truths is largely responsible for 

the widespread contempt of institutional religion ; but 

many signs suggest that they are becoming increasingly 
obvious to Christians of all types, and that a general reaction 
towards the better comprehension of liturgy is setting in. 

Therefore the splendid “Companion” to the Book of Common 

Prayer and its daughter-manuals which has now been 

produced by a group of scholars under the leadership of 

Dr. Lowther Clarke, comes at a fitting moment to take its 

place by the “* New Commentary on Scripture” ; and completes 

the working outfit of those who “ Minister the Word and 
the Sacraments” according to Anglican usage and under 
the conditions of our time. 

A mere glance at the general contents shows the complete- 
ness with which the book has been planned. A first section 
deals with worship in general, its Jewish and Christian forms. 
Here are Mr. Brabant’s admirable essay on the nature of 
worship, which has, he says, a function at once ‘ expressive ” 
and “ suggestive,” and “ takes the social side of man and 
invests it with mystery ” ; and Dr. Gavin's expert discussion 
of the Eucharist in East and West. These provide exactly 
the background and atmosphere we need in order to protit 
by the wealth of information provided in Part II, nearly 
seven hundred pages long, and devoted to a detailed dis- 
cussion of the whole content of the Book of Common Prayer. 
A set of valuable supplementary essays on methods of 
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worship lying outside the Prayer Book plan—the use of the 
Hours, extempore and silent prayer, the revival and adapta- 
tin of mediaeval ceremonies—which have yet proved their 
right to serious consideration as enrichments of the Church’s 
devotional life, completes this splendid work. Sometimes, 
it is true, the writers appear to go beyond their terms of 
reference ; and the result is a certain want of proportion. 
Thus ministry to the sick receives at the hands of Dr. Charles 
Harris a detailed treatment which has little connexion with 
the obsolescent Visitation Office; and gives much space 
to the methods of psycho-therapy a priest may employ in 
dealing with neurotic and other abnormal states. This 
paper nevertheless is one of the most practically useful in 
the volume; giving the clergy information which they 
greatly need, and may not so easily discover elsewhere. 

This is not the place to discuss the treatment given to 
the more controversial liturgic questions. The general tone 
in regard to these is studiously moderate ; but both parties 
in the English Church must expect some surprises to result 
fom this dispassionate examination of our historical ante- 
cedents. If one group will be disconcerted by the wealth of 
historical evidence in favour of Reservation, their ‘* opposite 
numbers ’? may not be altogether pleased to discover that a 
capital reason for the post-Reformation continuance of days 
of fasting and abstinence was ‘‘ the maintenance of seafaring 
men and preservation of cattle.” 


EvELYN UNDERHILL. 


Services Rendered 


A Face in Candlelight. By J. C. Squire. (Heinemann. 5s.) 

Farewell My Muse. By Clifford Bax. (Lovat Dickson. 8s. 6d.) 
Asout Mr. Squire’s position in contemporary English letters 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to be frank. There was 
atime, not yet so very long ago, when the name of the Editor 
of the London Mercury was one to conjure with. Some, at 
any rate, attempted the feat. And in more recent years, 
readers of the Observer and the Sunday Times have proffered, 
periodically, a tentative bay-leaf or waved a genial rattle. 
But can the pretence be kept up longer? Can anyone, 
honestly, still find the heart to persuade themselves that 
Mr. Squire is a literary portent, a light in the surrounding 
darkness ? If doubts were possible before, the appearance 
of A Face in Candlelight is hardly likely to dispel them. 

Mr. Squire opens his new book of verse with a “ fighting 
preface ’? which makes it plain that his hand has lost nothing 
of its simple gaucherie, even if his muse has slept a little 
through the years. An impressive explanation that these 
pieces were produced during an unusual period of poetic 
excitement is followed by an apology for the inclusion of 
“some satirical, and even flippant verses.” The apology 
is unnecessary. The flippant verses (alas, there are but three) 
are not entirely without flip. Mr. Squire, however, will 
have it that nowadays ‘an admission that one is sometimes 
amused is taken to imply an absence of sensibility.” We 
wonder by whom. Mr. Squire would hardly take his friends 
as text for such a statement and serious contemporary poets 
have introduced humour into their work too often for the 
remark to have point in that quarter. Nor will it quite 
do to quote Tennyson as a victim of this repression, or Mr. 
Belloc and Mr. Chesterton as its neglected modern martyrs, 
since the former died in 1892 and the latter, if not the 
laureates they should be, have certainly not their humorous 
efforts to thank for this regrettable omission. 

But of course the truth is that for Mr. Squire nothing has 
happened to English poetry since Mr. Belloc and Mr. 
Chesterton, or for that matter since Tennyson. So far as 
he is concerned, Mr. Eliot might never have lived nor Owen 
died. This much is plain as soon as one turns to the poems 
themselves. There we find woods still ‘decked in their 
autumn dress” waiting for winter's “ancient icy arms,” 
while beautiful girls with ‘slender forms” and * laughing, 
loving eyes” wander in “sunken glades” or hold the poet 
in thrall ‘a shimmer of desire *” in the more rarified atmo- 
sphere of ‘‘dawn’s dim twilight.” It is all very wistful, 
very beautiful, very ‘‘ poetic.” But to suppose that it has 
any connexion with poetry is to be too ingenuous. ‘ O 
think of Nature and her alternations!’ cries Mr. Squire, 


~ 


but when we have thought of them, or rather when he has 
thought of them for us, somehow we are no nearer exaltation. 
Nor are we transported quite as we should be by the intensity 
of the poet’s passion, the extremity of his sufferings. Curiously, 
despite the capital P with which Pain is always spelt, there 
seems a gap between the validity and the statement of : 

** Beloved, do not fret or knit your brow, 


Never take thought for me, 
You have forced my heart to red eruption now : 


? 


I am full of fire and free ”’ ; 


a little subtlety lacking in the expression of : 
** Oh, I would I were dreamlessly sleeping to-night, 
Where Death all our dreams would be keeping to-night, 
Not regretfully longing 
Over mutual wronging, 
Awake lying, hopelessly weeping to-night,” 

and we have to confess failure to achieve the right degree 
of frenzy when Mr. Squire caps both the foregoing with : 

“Take me, and make me, break me if you will, 

Body and soul, [am yours . . . 

The poet himself, on the other hand, is without misgivings. 
He can afford, so-he tells us, not to envy the flowers, for he 
himself is even as a tree, reticent and sombre, from whose 
patient bark 

“A few large, shapely, glimmering blooms appear 

Burning in darkness every seventh year.” 

In this way Mr. Squire, who is so woefully ignorant as to 
assert that *‘ there is not much trace of suffering in the songs 
of Herrick,” finds it easy, by taking himself thus seriously, 
to persuade others of his seriousness. He even invents an 
“aesthetic snobbery ” and a “snobbery of sorrow,” and 
demonstrates his virtue by being smugly superior at their 
expense. But is a snobbery of sorrow, if such there be, any 
worse than the snobbery of “Sunday Mornings,” or an 
aesthetic snobbery more offensive than the bogus flourishes 
of A Face in Candlelight ? 

Mr. Bax occupies a less exalted position, both in his own 
eyes and in those of the public. He too, however, cannot 
resist the temptation of a Valedictory Note, described some- 
what euphemistically on the wrapper as a “ gem of prose.” 
In it occur statements which, discounting the gem-like quality 
of their utterance, are hardly less remarkable, if less self- 
righteous, than those in Mr. Squire’s confession. Indeed, in 
many ways the two prefaces are significantly similar. Like 
Mr. Squire, for example, Mr. Bax is blissfully unaware of 
almost everything which has been achieved in English poetry 
during the last fifteen years. He can write of the war poets 
without so much as mentioning Owen, Rosenberg or even 
Sorley ; opines that “ since the War ended we have looked 
almost in vain for the appearance of any new poet ” ; couples 
Homer with Mr. Richard Church, and puts his shirt on Mr. 
Squire as a Number One chance for posterity. It is not 
surprising then to find him lamenting the present neglect 
of such poets as Morris, Swinburne and Rossetti, and his 
explanation of this neglect is characteristic. ‘* The agitations 
of our time,” he contends, “* preclude us from luxuriating in 
idealized pictures of the past . . . the work of these 
men is too honeyed for a generation that most relishes an 
acrid taste.” Perhaps it is. Mr. Bax, however, is not afraid 
to risk unpopularity on that account. He is continually 
travelling down the centuries to romantic eras “* before mag- 
nificence and romance were dead,” in bygone Persia, ancient 
Babylon and elsewhere. And his work is nothing if not 
honeyed in the poem beginning ‘*‘ Snare me anew, dear net 
of woman’s beauty.” Elsewhere he is less mellifluous. ‘There 
is surely a little ‘turgidity about : 


‘““ Wherefore my words, like ivory insculpted, 
Come that you may know how I cherish your gargoyled 
Intricate speech and convoluted fancies— 


'» 


Dear many-masked inscrutable man ¢ 
where the words, we feel, resemble less ivory than plasticine } 
and a too simple naiveté about : 

‘“‘ To-day as I sauntered in Bond Street alono 
Life thinned like a haze,” 
though Life, for Mr. Bax, is always doing little things like 
that. 
It would be a mistake though to give the impression that 
Mr. Bax completely fills the réle of the conventional poet, 
looking at Life (slightly hazed) through the rose- -coloured 
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spectacles of Romance. Romantic he is, but not always. 
There is a section, for example, devoted almost exclusively 
to poems about cricket, from which a stanza merits quotation : 
* But no ground prettier than that Corsham field ; 
No games more happy to think upon than those ; 
And no man who more steadfastly reveaied 
The spirit of England, whatever luck befell, 
Than gay Fred Hulbert, friendliest of all foes, 
A cricketer and a musician, who used life well.” 
* \ cricketer and a musician ”—the order, one cannot help 
reflecting, is significant. Who knows, one day someone 
may write a poem about Mr. Bax immortalizing him as “a 
cricketer and a poet.” Mr. Squire, perhaps, might under- 
take the office. I, M. Parsons. 


Poor Charlotte 


The Regent and his Daughter. 
ton Butterworth. 15s.) 


By Dormer Creston. (Thorn- 
Tuts book has very properly been recommended by the Book 
Society. It‘ is agreeable and entertaining reading. Miss 
Creston has handled a mass of material with considerable skill, 
und laid bare a series of events of very great interest in the 
history of the Royal Family. The figure of ‘* Prinny ” looms 
up portentously horrible, yet with all the queer charm of the 
witty man’s face above the monstrous belly. The unlucky 
Queen Caroline is displayed in all her naif simplicity, her 
awkwardness and her courage. Princess Charlotte, to whom 
the book is mainly devoted, is intimately presented to us, 
through her unhappy childhood with its struggles and rebel- 
lions, to its brief period of married happiness so brutally 
ended in childbed by the pompous folly of a doctor ; and the 
volume ends with an admirable sketch of Leopold with 
Stockmar behind him pulling the strings. Some parts of the 
hook are very well written, with, as Mr. Philip Guedalla says 
in his foreword, * a loving profusion of significant detail and 
without condescension.” Sometimes, indeed, there is an 
excess of detail which seems to lack significance, but these 
oeceasions are rare, and Miss Creston is to be congratulated 
on a successful work to be ordered from the library without 
hesitation. 

From the library but not, perhaps, from the bookseller ; 
for Miss Creston, though she writes well, without affectation 
in phrase or word, has not the rare gift of style that will 
endure, and as a standard of comparison we may take her 
passages on Brummel, and compare them with Mrs. Woolf's 
study. Nor does she, perhaps, insist enough upon her con- 
trasts, her significance. There is an art of omission, “ the 
final art, the art to blot,” which might be applied with effect, 
and we wonder if the book would not be better if it were a 
trifle shorter. Again, she seems now and again possessed by 
the fatal fear that her subject-matter is not interesting enough 
and interpolates comments which, though intended to throw 
an enlivening shaft of light, only destroy the atmosphere. 
Why, for instance, spoil a really admirable account of, 
Charlotte’s funeral by dropping in, * For in the annals of the 
Royal Family a tragedy had befallen before which even Sir 
Henry Halford was powerless”? Usually Miss Creston’s 
comments are extraordinarily good—where, for instance, she 
sums up certain traits of character or analyses the result of 
these traits in action—but occasionally, in the attempt to 
enliven, she forces herself to phrases which do not ring true, 
and we feel that the writer who could talk about Perdita 
* working away at her esteem” has no right to accuse Creevey 
of a heartless style. 

The chief faults—no, not faults, mere flaws—appear when 
Miss Creston wishes to weave what is mainly family history 
into outside life, and then the human is brought into contact 
fot with some other human thing, but with the mechanical. 
At the conclusion of the account of Charlotte’s wedding we 
are told: ‘‘ At the same time the Tower guns, with ear- 
shattering thuds, are announcing to the people of London that 
the Royal Family has been doing something of importance.” 
All that Miss Creston wishes to tell us is that a salute was 
fired, because she has already told us that London knew all 
about the wedding. In the same way she wishes to link up 
the family history with literary events, so tells us @ propos de 
bottes : ‘* On a certain Tuesday in March of this year the first 
two cantos of a long poem called Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 





appeared in the booksellers’ shops.” The fact, we feel, might 
have been introduced more happily. And why, we ask, 
should our information be limited to “a certain Tuesday ” ? 
Which Tuesday, we now want to know ; for surely if the day 
is important the week is. Of course, the fact of the matter 
is, neither matters a tinker’s curse. The reader resents the 
biographer playing with his mind in this way. 

These things, as suggested, are flaws ; but a more serious 
challenge is issued when Mr. Guedalla tells us that this is “ just 
how the past should be written of.” It is a challenge issued 
by the whole school of which Mr. Guedalla is the brilliant head 
and inventor. Let us try to see what this school does. It 
sees the past not from a distance in time, but from a distance 
in space. It is admirable in many ways thus to abolish time, 
but need space be substituted ? For the result is a purely 
visual picture, in which human beings tend to become mario- 
nettes, the world of life to become metallic. The method has 
its advantages ; it is at least a discovery in biography, but 
it should be used with caution, for the result is that all moral 
issues are done away with. This is partly Miss Creston’s wish, 
When she says that moralists can draw no lesson from Brum- 
mel’s end, since the same end might happen to anyone, we 
delightedly agree; but to say that ‘ moral considerations 
are altogether outside a work of genius ” is obviously untrue, 
Can she point to a single work of genius where moral issues 
are not the chief spring ? In fact, most works without them 
are meaningless. What, for instance, would The Cenci be 
without the moral issues ? It is, after all, these that make 
Lytton Strachey’s work so exciting; he may reverse the 
issues, but they are there, because without these there can be 
no real contrasts of character. According to the Guedallian 
school, biographers, like politicians, neither love nor hate; 
for apart from physical attraction, which the dead cannot 
exert upon us, all we have to love or hate in historical figures 
are precisely the moral qualities. Flaubert, it is true, wished 
history to be written “sans amour et sans haine pour les 
personnages en jeu, au point de vue dune blague supérieure,” 
but added rather curiously, ** comme le bon Dieu voit les choses 
@en haut,” forgetting apparently that the bon Dieu (or, at 
least, so we have been led to believe for several centuries) has 
strong views upon what is right and what is wrong. That, it 
seems at least to me, is the main criticism to be levelled at this 
school of biography. In the end the method makes for dullness 
rather than interest. Skill can disguise dullness (no one would 
think Mr. Guedalla dull), but the ultimate satisfaction of art 
is not there. The reviewer then can say that Miss Creston’s 
book is an achievement in its own line ; that it is on the whole 
well done (though Miss Creston should be a little more careful 
about some of her expressions: can a storm lie about ? we 
ask when we read of one doing so); that it is amusing and 
more than readable ; that it should be included in the books 
to be read this month. But the critic must be on his guard: 
the class itself must be ranked in an order of excellence. 

Bonamy Doprrée. 


Bow Street Nights 


The History of the Bow Street Runners, 1729—1829. By Gilbert 
Armitage. (Wishart. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue author of Thieving Detected, which Mr. Armitage prints 
as an appendix to his book, wrote that ‘ England abounds 
with villains of all ranks and stations.” It is undoubtedly for 
the villains that Mr. Armitage’s straightforward history will 
be read. It would need a more imaginative pen to lift these 
Bow Street magistrates to the side of Sherlock Holmes and 
other immortal practitioners of justice. The comparison is 
not unfair, for the magistrates were as much detectives as 
judges, thus early beginning the regrettable alliance between 
court and police. They might even be described as amateur 
detectives, for the force the Fieldings controlled was of their 
own invention. 

But Sir Nathaniel Conant and Sir Richard Birnie cannot 
stir the pulses. The image of Henry Fielding flickers for a 
moment into life, when a certain Tom Jones is brought before 
his court, and the blind Sir John Fielding, who could recognize 
many of the rogues of London by their voices, has the unpleas- 
ant vitality of the Puritan. One sees him in his portrait, one 
fat hand spread on his chest, his small close eyes hooded, his 
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chin hidden in flesh. Unable to see the plays at Drury Lane, 
he was certain that what he could not see was evil. He 
objected even to his brother's plays: ‘ I wish it were possible 
to encourage his economy of oaths. Further the two expres- 
dons, ‘spindle-shanked beau’ and ‘rampant woman's 
immorality ’ are most abominable.’ The rogues appeal more 
to the imagination than the magistrates : the Mr. Smith who 
masqueraded as a clergyman at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
marrying hundreds of couples before his fraud was discovered ; 
and Charles Price, the expert in disguise, who remained at 
large for more than ten years because the runners could not 
keep pace with his changes, and who was identified piecemeal 
at his trial by the eyes, nose, mouth and chin. 

Nevertheless, it should have been possible to write a more 
exciting record of the Bow Street magistrates. In a London 
lit only at every tenth house they had to battle not only 
against the most squalid forms of crime: decapitations with 
penknives, bodies in baskets on the way to the back doors of 
famous surgeons, conditions when a decomposing body found 
ina Thames sewer was assumed to be the refuse of a dissecting- 
room : but against the corruption of their own force and of the 
public they served. In ‘“ The Brown Bear,” the tavern in 
Bow Street, runners came to financial arrangements with 
thieves, and a bank after a robbery would send a representative 
tocompound for the return of the cash. 

It was a losing fight that the magistrates carried on. The 

highwaymen were driven from the roads by their patrols, but 
crime in London continued to increase. The street lamps did 
more than the runners to alter its character ; small thieves and 
shabby murderers lost their dark coverts, and under the lamps 
the decapitating penknife gave place to the duellist’s or the 
assassin’s sword; Sarah Metyard and her daughter, who 
called her mother ‘“ the perfumer,” because of the smell of 
their apprentice’s dead body upstairs, was succeeded by 
Thistlewood, the fanatic, who plotted to murder the whole 
Cabinet at dinner in Grosvenor Square. But the drawing- 
rooms had as corrupting an influence as ** The Brown Bear.” 
It was high time for the Bow Street force to be superseded 
when a runner could become the pet of society, his name, like 
a foreign musician’s, appearing on the invitation cards to 
great houses. ‘‘ God knows how many great men I have 
taken,’ Townsend boasted : 
“Why, Sir Richard, I was employed to apprehend the late 
Duke of Norfolk, and Sir John Honeywood, when they went out to 
fight a duel; and I also apprehended Colonel Macnamara, and 
Colonel Harvey Aston, the latter of whom was afterwards shot in a 
duel in the East Indies. I also apprehended the late Marquis 
Townsend and Mr. Ponsonby on a like occasion.” 


GRAHAM GREENE. 


Dr. Watson 


Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson. By H. W. Beil. (Constable. 
10s. 6d.) 
Sherlock Holmes, Fact or Fiction? By T. 8. Blakeney. 
2s. 6d.) 
I may, I think, claim to have been a devout, if humble, 
admirer of Sherlock Holmes ever since the documents on 
which we have to base his biography began to appear in the 
Strand. I was frightened by the Speckled Band, and so much 
moved by Sherlock’s decease—-which I still believe to have 
been his only one—that I broke out into elegy : 
‘* Toll for the brave, 

That was so strong and hearty, 
Who tumbled in the wave 

Along with Moriarty. 
Ah, never shall we learn 

The tale of that man’s life, 
Who took out his false teeth, 

And threw them at his wife.* 


(Bell. 


Let scoundrels all rejoice 
Throughout our mourning land, 
For Sherlock Holmes is gone, 
Gone to a better Strand.” 
But, like all serious students of the subject, I was often 
sorely bewildered by the strange lapses and inconsistencies 
of the biographer—if, indeed, the biographer was one man 
and not, like Shakespeare, a syndicate. How account for the 
fact that a remarkable exhibition of thought-reading not only 
mimics a similar performance of Dupin, but is represented as 


— 








* Seo “‘ The Case of Identity.” 


having occurred on two totally distinct occasions? How 
could Dr. Watson have been wounded in but one place, and 
yet in two parts of his body? How, further, explain the 
anomaly that Sherlock, who is clearly represented as a 
Londoner of the Londoners, is almost always wrong on his 
shalls and wills—the one grammatical error that no genuine 
Londoner ever makes? They are, in fact, precisely the 
errors we might expect if Holmes had been a native of Northern 
Ireland. And if, as we are informed, he was a university 
man, how could he, as appears from the Three Students, be 
so completely taken in by what is obviously an undergraduate 
hoax ? Unless the Oxford don, Mr. Soames, was in reality, 
as I suspected, Colonel Moran or Professor Moriarty in 
disguise, this narrative must, I was constrained to believe, 
be a fabrication of Dr. Watson's, who was thus subtly taking 
his revenge for the snubbings he had so often received from 
his partner. And how could John Watson be known to his 
wife as James? Macaulay, we know, made a similar slip in 
talking of James Graham of Claverhouse, and was soundly 
trounced for it by Aytoun; but we expect more accuracy 
in such matters from a wife than from a mere historian. And 
how could Holmes, who attached such importance to trifles, 
‘all the younger son of a Duke by the impossible title of 
Lord St. Simon ? 

Of late years, these and other difficulties have received the 
attention of some very keen brains. Mr. Vernon Rendall, 
Mr. Desmond McCarthy, Mr. S. C. Roberts, Father Knox have 
all spent much ingenuity in trying to solve them, until the 
problem of Sherlock Holmes promises to give birth to as vast 
a volume of literature as Edwin Drood or the Casket Letters. 
And, latest but assuredly not last, appear two more works, 
both very able, dealing with this momentous question. 
Mr. Bell's, the more elaborate, considers every disputed 
date, tabulates every document, published or unpublished, 
and, in fact, provides the reader with a most thorough guide 
through the Watsonian labyrinth. Mr. Blakeney’s, though 
smaller, is equally useful in its own way. He is interested in 
all the facts, and misses few: but his chief concern is the 
light they throw on the character of the hero. Till the 
papers of Mycroft Holmes are published, these two books 
will probably be in no danger of supersession. 

It is a satisfactory feature of all these works, new and old, 
that none of them shows a sign of that exaggerated scepticism 
which characterizes so many Victorian histories. Here are 
no * Historic Doubts ” in the fashion of Archbishop Whately ; 
no Strauss-like dissolutions of the hero into a myth, of the 
villain into a vapour. All these writers recognize that dis- 
crepancies in detail are the sure mark of actuality—the 
homage that history pays to fact. Gulliver and Robinson 
Crusoe are imaginary, and there are no inaccuracies in their 
lives. But with Sherlock Holmes, as with Wellington, there 
are inaccuracies and contradictions. We are not certain as 
to the real truth underlying the Yellow Face; nor are we as 
to Waterloo. We are not certain as to the date of Sherlock's 
birth, nor are we as to Chaucer’s. But we know that Crusoe 
was born in 1632—and therefore we know that he was never 


born at all, EK. E. Kewrerr, 


Burma and Tibet 


Burma and Beyond. By Sir J. George Scott. 
Twenty Years in Tibet. By David Macdonald. 


(Grayson. 18s.) 
(Seeley, Service, 


18s. 
Youth us the East. By Edmund Candler. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d.) 
Sir GEORGE Scort’s knowledge of the peoples inhabiting 
the further regions of Burma is no less remarkable in its 
scope and detail than that upon which he has drawn in his 
books on the Burmese properly so-called. There can be 
no authority on the Asiatic races who carries his learning 
more easily, and in this book he has a fascinating subject. 
‘A ragbag of races” is the phrase he uses in relation to 
one part of the large territory over which he roams. It 
might be taken as a summary description of the whole, for 
we have here an extraordinary congeries of peoples, some- 
times not living in their own districts but elaborately inter- 
laced while keeping separate from one another. . The veneer 
of Buddhism is very thin; all the peoples of this division 
of Asia, Sir George Scott remarks, are to be classed as 


animists. As always it is the web of domestic tradition that 
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affords the most interesting variety of custom and _ belief. 
The Padaung women, for instance, are condemned to the 
wearing of brass neck rings, coil after coil being added as the 
neck lengthens in girlhood until the whole is rigid. Among 
these folk the husband acts as midwife and does not leave 
the house until the wife is about again. Among the Karens 
the young men are segregated in bachelor quarters, while 
among the Kachins the youths invade the maidens’ bower. 
The young man of one tribe must begin his courtship by 
playing the flute, and the couple are securely married when 
packets of pickled tea have been exchanged and the contents 
munched in company. In the country where tea is indigenous, 
it would seem, the girls enjoy a relatively large degree of 
freedom. The author's illustrations show some beautiful 
physical specimens, the Taungthu girls being especially fine. 
it is amusing to learn that the Yaws, with exceptional humility, 
admit that their accent is bad, and attribute their deficiency 
of speech to the water of the mountain streams. Sir George 
Scott gives a general description of the Shan country and 
implies that the loose federation of the Shan States makes an 
arrangement that should continue to serve its purpose. It 
will be interesting in the near future to observe how these remoter 
peoples and their rulers react to whatever scheme of control 
may emerge from the present controversy over the political 
destiny of Burma. 

Mr. David Macdonald, whose book has an introduction by 
Lord Lytton, is an Anglo-Indian having the unusual qualifica- 
tion of full acquaintance with the Tibetan languages and 
dialects. It was as an interpreter that he accompanied the 
Younghusband Expedition to Lhasa ; he lived in the Chumbi 
Valley for fifteen years and was British trade agent at 
Yatung. His book, written in the simplest fashion, contains 
accounts of a number of events in Tibet, which come out 
much more credibly in Mr. Macdonald’s personal narrative than 
in the official records—for example, the Dalai Lama’s flight 
from Lhasa in 1904 at the approach of the British Expedition, 
his second flight in 1910, when the author was of great service 
to him, and his restoration two years later with the expulsion 
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of the Chinese from the country. Mr. Macdonald confesses 
that he was disappointed with Lhasa, but enormously 
impressed by the Potala, which he is right in extolling 
as a palace-fortress unique in Asia. During his long con- 
nexion with Tibet he has found the people friendly, but he 
gives one example of diabolical torture. It will seem odd 
to all who knew that gifted writer Edmund Candler that 
Mr. Macdonald should cite the misadventure by which he 
Jost his hand in an early skirmish of the Younghusband 
force as “ evidence of the ferocity of the Tibetans.” Candler 
was acting as special correspondent for the Daily Mail and 
for the paper which I was then editing, the Statesman of 
Calcutta, and he happened to be too near the scrimmage 
when a company of Tibetans were taken by surprise. It 
was an accident such as any correspondent might encounter, 
and the Tibetans had no opportunity of being ferocious to 
Candler even if they had wished to be. 

A new edition of Edmund Candler’s unconventional, and 
wholly delightful, autobiography deserves a word of the 
warmest welcome. For quite half of his adventurous career 
he was a vagabond in Asia. Few of his kind have turned 
experience to such vivid account, for Candler, as a batch of 
his Indian pupils once quaintly testified, had command of a 
* peculiar style of composition characterized by lucidity, 
brevity and simple grandeur.” He was, in a word, a born 


writer, a brilliant correspondent, and an unusually fine 

person. To this reprint his brother contributes a short 

memoir. It includes seven affectionate letters from Joseph 

Conrad. S. K. Rarcuirre, 
Week End Omnibus 

The ‘‘Week-End’”’ Calendar. Compiled by Gerald Barry, 


(Bles. 6s.) 
Tne editor of the Week-End Review, acting upon suggestions 
made by several of his readers, has gathered together into an 
anthology many of the most notable contributions printed in 
the Review, including prize-winning entries to competitions, 
** Middles,”’ entries, and poems are punctuated week by week 
with extracts from Gilbert White’s Journal, and there are 
pleasant decorations by Mr. John Armstrong. The standard 
both of contributions and of entries is exceedingly high. 
Noteworthy among the essays is an amusing paper by Mr. 
E. C. Bentley, describing the technique of his Biographies for 
Beginners, and appending some rejected examples, with 
reasons for their rejection. Mr. Ivor Brown’s tribute to the 
memory of Sydney Morgan cried out for inclusion. Here is 
the end of it: 


“ His last part in London was, I think, in ‘ The New Gossoon,’ 
by Mr. George Shiels. The play did not last. But Sydney Morgan, 
now second to Barry Fitzgerald, came as near as might be to out- 
playing his leader; he rarely had the showy parts, and in this case 
his réle was the quiet matter of a patient suitor, too slow for action 
and too shy for speech. It was done with a rare beauty ; the acting 
had a canine, fawning, tail-wagging quietude as the faithful peasant 
spanicled his lady at heels and showed the strained eye of the dumb 
friend’s adoration. Fitzgerald is a magnificent comedian, and he 
was carrying on the humours of roguery in the good old way. But 
Morgan, second player, was first in the discerning eye. 

**Let us now praise second players. The stage, with its bright 
personal triumphs, is often unkind to them. They are not the 
‘ darrlins,’ as Joxer would have said. But they are the pillars of the 
stage more often than the common judgement will allow, and it is 
the pleasure as well as the duty of criticism to redress the balance 
of celebrity so absurdly tilted by the machinery of ‘ featuring, 
The paycock side of the game is not for second players. The plough 
is their symbol, while the stars shine for others. Morgan, plodding 
the furrows of 150 parts, touched none which he did not fertilize. 
He is remembered.” 


Other admirable essays are Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s query 
“Is the B.B.C. too gentlemanly ?”’ and Mr. 'T. Earle Welby’s 
analysis of the methods of Miss Ethel M. Dell. Further 
critical essays are contributed by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy on 
Arnold Bennett and Mr. Osbert Sitwell on D. H. Lawrence. 
It would be impossible to select from the prize-winning entries, 
but we must direct readers to the ‘“* Nouns of Assembly ” 
competition set by Mr. J. C. Squire on p. 170, and to the list 
of the Seven Deadly Virtues supplied in response to Mr. 
Humbert Wolfe on p. 151. Mr. James Stephens, Mr. Laurence 
Housman and Miss V. Sackville-West are among the poets. 

If the Week-End Review can maintain the standard suggested 
by these extracts, or anything like it, its place in contemporary 
journalism must be assured. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strone 


The Night Watchman and Other Longshoremen. By W. W. 
Jacobs. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

The Singers. By Leonhard Frank. (Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 

Fanny Penquite. By Edith Saunder. (Oxford. 6s.) 


The Nymph and the Nobleman. By Margery Sharp. (Barker. 
6s.) 

Country Dance. By Margiad Evans. (Barker. 7s. 6d.) 

Night Flight. By Antoine de Saint-Exupery. (Harmsworth. 6s.) 

Short Lease. By Yvonne Cloud. (Harmsworth. 7s. 6d.) 


GENERAL interest in literature, especially among the rising 
generation, has never been so high at any time since the War 
asit is to-day. From my own experience alone, I could name 
dozens of young men, at public school, university or elsewhere, 
who are passionately interested in modern literature. The 
only drawback is that some of them, as is natural, interpret 
the term rather too fiercely, and are inclined to exclude from 
consideration any authors who have met with a widespread 
measure of popular approval. If I thought there was any 
chance of their listening to me, I should recommend to their 
consideration several authors of whom they know little or 
nothing, and whom they regard, if they think of them at all, 
as outside the pale. I should tell them of a writer named 
Eden Phillpotts, whom they probably know merely as author 
of The For.ner’s Wife, but whose Dartmoor novels prove him 
to be a major novelist, and whose Human Boy stories are as 
true and as funny as anything that has been written about 
school life. I should bring to their notice two books by 
another writer, a Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole, whose The Pools 
of Silence and Garryowen, each after its kind, will make a good 
showing in any contemporary company. I should remind 
them of a novelist called Maurice Hewlett. I should further- 
more claim their serious attention for a writer whom they 
know better than any of these, Mr. W. W. Jacobs. The 
caim would be reinforced with an omnibus volume of his 
short stories which has just appeared ; even though it omits 
several of his best. There is no worthier inheritor of the 
Dickens tradition than Mr. Jacobs. I do not return to his 
work on receipt of The Night Watchman, for the simple reason 
that I have never left it. Twenty-five years ago, when I was 
recovering from an attack of measles, someone beguiled the 
tedious hours by reading aloud to me At Sunwich Port. I 
shall never forget the joy of that discovery. Whole passages 
of dialogue remain clearly in my mind to this day, including 
the remarks of Mr. Wilkes when a well-meaning acquaintance 
told him that his appearance suggested that he had lost a 
shilling and found a halfpenny. I have not, alas, re-read 
either of these novels for a very long time, but Mr. Jacobs’ 
short stories have never been far from my hand. When you 
come to think of it, what better story of its kind could there 
be than ** A Change of Treatment ” ? The contents of the 
omnibus are limited to five volumes, and this story is not 
included. Neither is ‘A Black Affair,” another of my 
favourites (though I have never quite got over a soft-hearted 
sorrow for the fate of the second black cat).~ I miss also the 
tale of the unbelieving skipper whose crew converted him to 
the Salvation Army, and the story of the drunken engineer. 
Still, there are just as good stories in the volume before me, 
no fewer than fifty-seven of them. ‘* The Constable’s Move ” 
is one of the very best, a story as ingenious in construction as 
it is funny. The only serious objection to Mr. Jacobs was 
made to me by a schoolboy, himself a novelist’s son. *°* His 
stories are all the same,” said my friend. ‘‘ They’re all about 
a woman getting the better of a man.” The criticism is much 
too sweeping ; yet, if Mr. Jacobs has a subject-formula, this 
it is. Still, he rings the changes on it so adroitly that few 
will complain. In his way, and subject to limitations in 
which he is perfectly content to work, Mr. Jacobs is a master. 

Nothing could be -further from the spirit of The Night 
Watchman than Herr Frank’s The Singers, yet it too is 
frequently shot with humour. The pattern of the story is 
complicated. Five citizens of Wirtzburg, whose businesses 
have all been swept away in the slump after the War, and 
who are reduced to varying degrees of poverty, decide that 
the only thing they can do is to form a vocal quartet and 
try their fortunes. The odd man, who has no ear for music, is 
to go as their impresario. The early chapters describe their 


environment, and their laborious efforts to acquire the 
necessary four dress suits. Then, at once, the current of the 
story is thickened. An old money-lender is murdered, and 
one of the five is suspected of the crime. To round off the 
story, and provide a tender pastoral note in Herr Frank's 
symphony, there is the love story of Thomas and sixteen- 
year-old Hanna, an idyll into which the post-War world 
thrusts its ugly finger. The most impressive part of the story 
is the sense it gives of the apathy and demoralization behind 
all these people, whose world has collapsed but left them 
alive, and obliged to continue living among the ruins. Because 
of its complicated pattern, which Herr Frank does not quite 
succeed in resolving, The Singers lacks the direct impressive- 
ness of Carl and Anna ; but it is an interesting and compelling 
picture upon a larger canvas. 

Next come three illustrated stories. Fanny Penquite was a 
little girl who started out for a walk in a Cornish village one 
summer afternoon in the year 1892. She went along, surveying 
her neighbours and thinking her thoughts, until a runaway 
horse put an end to all her worldly activities. 

“‘ For a hundred years Fanny lay in the deep earth, in the rustio 
churchyard always full of thick shadows, wild plants, and the sound 
of water rushing. Every summer flowers floated in the air, and in 
the autumn dandelion clocks rose from their hollow stalks and 
drifted into the church. For a hundred winters, while the sun 
circled round the side of the sky and half the village lay in shadow, 
and for a hundred springs, Fanny slept in the dense, warm soil of 
the churchyard where watercress and other useful herbs and wild 
strawberries grew.” 

Then the Trump sounded, and Fanny arose. The descrip- 
tion that immediately follows is a brillant piece of imaginative 
writing. It is all in keeping with the qualities of Fanny's 
1892 outlook, yet it has the unexpectedness of a dream, which 
is able to surprise the mind with adaptations and re-arrange- 
ments of conscious knowledge. When the Judgement comes 
the kindly intervention of a neighbour decides that Fanny 
shall be among the saved, and she passes into a_ blessed 
existence which almost entirely satisfies her, though it still 
has faintly unexpected elements, and which completely 
satisfies her as soon as memories of earth have faded. The 
story, which is extremely short, is more than a flour-de-force, 
and the author’s own illustrations enhance its curious and 
individual charm. The Nymph and the Nobleman is eq: ally 
attractive in its different style. A little French ballet-dancer 
misunderstanding the invitation of an English milord, comes 
light-heartedly with him to England and finds to her horror 
that he has intended marriage. For a while she languishes in 
his cold country seat, then puts on her ballet-dress for the last 
time and dances off to heaven. It is a delightful trifle, showing 
another side of Miss Sharp’s talent, and the illustrations by 
Miss Anna Zinkeisen are of remarkable vigour and beauty. 
Country Dance relates a Welsh country tragedy, mostly by 
means of the diary kept by the murdered girl. Miss :vans’s 
writing has feeling and distinction, though she has still a great 
deal to learn about the handling of a story. There are four 
illustrations in colour by Miss Peggy Whistler. 

M. de Saint Exupery follows M. Paul Morand with a story 
of the air. Night Flight, which has been liberally padded to 
achieve novel size, is a storm with two centres. One, which is 
physical, involves Fabien the pilot, who meets his death in a 
cyclone ; the other, which is moral and emotional, involves 
Rivitre, superintendent of the whole American night service, 
“a night-warden whose charge was half the world.” Fabien’s 
tragedy is heightened by his wireless communication with the 
world beneath. He can talk with safety, but he cannot attain 
it. Meanwhile Riviére has to carry on. Inhumanity is his job. 
Night Flight is excellently but a little too expertly told —by 
which I mean that the devices employed are not all literary. 

The plot of Short Lease might be termed a quartet with 
variations. Laura is married to Andrew. Paul, who has a 
way with women, takes Child House on a short lease. He 
attempts Laura. Andrew’s half-brother does his best to 
prevent the conquest, but dies. Laura yields to Paul. An 
old friend of Paul’s turns up, and Andrew falls in love with her. 
The end of the story is purposely left inconclusive, but the 
characterization is good and the dialogue natural and amusing. 
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Current Literature 


MEMOIRS OF THE COMTE DE GRAMONT 
Translated by Peter Quennell and edited by Cyril Hughes 
Hartmann 

Hamilton’s Memoirs of the Comte de Gramont (Routledge, 
Ts. 6d.) rank with Pepys’ diary in their brilliant picture of 
the Court of Charles II. They. are vivid and scandalously 
inaccurate accounts of the appearance, manners, and amorous 
intrigues of the courtiers among whom the Chevalier de 
Gramont spent his exile. Written as they were in French 
(although by an Englishman), they have waited a very long 
time for an adequate translation. Mr. Quennell’s could not be 
bettered. He has captured not only the brilliance and polish 
of the original but its occasionally pompous formality too; 
and Hamilton’s work can at last be as fully appreciated in 
English as in French. When we consider the admirably 
told Savoy episodes which took place before Gramont came to 
England and which he must have narrated to his brother-in- 
law, we are led to wonder to whom the style of the finished 
memoirs is chiefly due: but, however they worked, Hamilton 
and the Chevalier made an excellent collaboration. Mr. 
Hartmann’s introduction is a masterly survey of the style, 
scope, prejudices, malice, and literary reputation of Anthony 
Hamilton, which sums up the value of the Memoirs better 
than any other estimate known to us. The apparatus criticus 
is unobtrusive but complete. Instead of footnotes, there is a 
commentary at the end in which Mr. Hartmann gives bio- 
yraphical notices of all the people, not only English but foreign, 
mentioned in the Memoirs. He has also disentangled 
Hamilton’s chronology : no mean task with an author who, 
for artistic effect, removes his hero’s marriage from the middle 
to the end of his story. Even Mr. Hartmann cannot wholly 
sort out such episodes as the Duke of York’s affair with 
Lady Chesterfield, but, as he says himself, ‘* the Memoirs 
were never meant to be regarded as a serious historical work 
faithfully related in correct sequence, but simply as a galli- 
maufry of gossip partly told to Hamilton by Gramont, and 
partly drawn from his own recollections and those of his 
family and friends.” As such, they have never lost their 
appeal: and the work of Mr. Quennell and Mr. Hartmann, 
now issued at a new and popular price, will henceforward 
be the standard edition of an inimitable book. 

EPISODES IN A VARIED LIFE 
By Lord Conway of Allington 

Few men have had a more interesting career than Lord 
Conway of Allington, whose Episodes in a Varied Life (Country 
Life, 15s.) is uncommonly readable and amusing. One 
thinks of him first as a mountaineer whose exploits in the 
Karakorams and the Andes and in Spitsbergen are not less 
remarkable than his many climbs in the Alps. He has much 
io say about Whymper and Mummery and other famous 
climbers, but with great self-restraint he does not let the 
mountains fill the book. He recalls his friendship at Cam- 
bridge with that astonishing man, Henry Bradshaw, the 
University Librarian, who set him to study Flemish woodcuts 
and thus led him on to become a leading expert on the history 
of mediaeval art. Politics, as the author confesses, has been 
but a side-line, though he represented the Northern Universi- 
ties for a dozen years and enjoyed the social side of the House 
of Commons. He describes with enthusiasm his discovery 
and rebuilding of his old Kentish castle, which dates from 
the reign of Edward I. He recalls his world-wide travels 
and his meetings with famous men like the Pope and Signor 
Mussolini, and he ends with an amusing chapter on the now 
defunct National Club with its Evangelical founders, and on 
the Savile Club when Sidney Colvin, R. L. Stevenson, W. E. 
Henley and other early members were in their prime. Lord 
Conway tells a story well and lets his memory guide him as 
he writes, so that the book is delightfully inconsequential— 
in happy contrast to the usual type of formal autobiographies. 


AT JOHN MURRAY'S, 1843-1892 
By George Paston 

Many pleasant sidelights on the authors and readers of the 
Victorian age are thrown by George Paston’s story of a great 
publishing house, entitled At John Murray's 1843-1892 
(Murray, 15s.). The third John Murray, with whom the 
authoress is mainly concerned, was a shrewd and able man, less 
speculative perhaps than his father, who published for Byron 
and who lost money over young Disraeli’s daily paper, but 
just as eager to welcome new books of real importance like 
Darwin’s Origin of Species or Layard’s Nineveh. He was the 
originator of the well-known Handbooks, or travellers’ guides, 
and wrote the first half-dozen himself, and began his reign in 
Albemarle Street with a series of cheap reprints. He had 
inherited from his father some valuable educational copy- 
rights, including Mrs. Markham’s History of England by Mrs. 
Penrose, which yielded a yearly profit of £1,400, and Little 
Arthur's History of England, by Lady Calleott, which, a 
Liverpool schoolmaster thought, was dangerous on account of 
its Radical sentiments, so that he had ** been obliged to cause 





certain pages in it to be effaced, which adds to the expense of 
the book.” Murray was timid in regard to books that might ~ 
savour of infidelity or impropriety; he rejected Harriet 
Martineau’s Eastern Life on these grounds, was afraid to publish 
Charlotte Yonge’s “ best-seller’? The Heir of Redelyffe, ang ‘ 
parted with the Academy because the editor wanted to publish 
a theological article of modernist tendencies. 
books Murray cheerfully took great risks, and would seem to 
have been rewarded for his courage and good sense. Darwin’s ! 
great book sold like a novel, Livingstone’s Travels sold an * 
edition of 12,000 at a guinea on the day of publication, and * 
Samuel Smiles’s Self-help of course “sold in its tens of ' 
thousands for many years and was translated into nearly every 
known language.” Lord Ernle, who did much work for John 
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Murray the third, contributes a reminiscent preface to this : | 


agreeable book. 
TARKA THE OTTER 
By Henry Williamson 
This new edition arrives opportunely. The format is 
admirable, and the illustrations by C. F. Tunnicliffe combine 
strength with a delicate perception of those intrinsic qualities 
which have made Tarka the Otter (Putnam, 5s.) so deservedly 
popular among all lovers of the wild. We can readily accept 
the artist’s assurance that nearly all the illustrations were ° 
genuinely made from scenes in the actual country described ; 
but in making a choice of excellencies we must admit our 
preference for those into which the human element, somehow 
incongruous in this milieu, does not intrude. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Our congratulations, belated but not the less sincere, must go 
to the Atlantic Monthly, which has just celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. It was founded at Boston in November 
1857 by some of the most distinguished of American men of 
letters—Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow, Motley and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Lowell was the first editor and Holmes his 
chief contributor with the ‘* Breakfast Table” series. The 
present editor, who has held the post for twenty-five years and 
has maintained the Atlantic’s fine traditions, has filled the ’ 
November “ diamond jubilee ” number with articles selected 
from past issues, including Wendell Holmes’s ‘* My Hunt after 
the Captain ’’—the captain being his son who was wounded 
at Antietam —and a paper ** On being Human ” which reveals 
the lighter side of Woodrow Wilson’s austere personality. 
THE SINGING CARAVAN 
By Robert Vansittart 
The ethics of limited editions are always difficult to assess, 
but there is reason in the demand that the literary value of 
the contents should bear some relation to the quality of their 
setting. ‘To the purist, Sir Robert Vansittart’s claim to 
special treatment from the typographer may appear debatable, 
Certainly, as poetry this “ sufi tale” of a caravan’s journey 
from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf is not remarkable. It 
cannot, for instance, be compared with the poetry of St. John 
Perse or even the best of Miss Sackville-West. But it is of 
its kind pleasant and effective verse, founded on acute powers 
of observation and description which recall ' Flecker, and 
quickened by an occasional brilliance of metaphor. The book 
(The Singing Caravan. Gregynog Press. £4 4s.) is delightfully 
produced and bound, set in ‘Gill perpetua”’ type, and adorned 
with decorations and a frontispiece by William MacCance. As 
a specimen of first-class book production it is, of course, worth 
every penny of its price. From its literary value the cost 
may appear disproportionate. 
ANNA PAVLOVA 
By V. Dandré 
This very pleasantly produced and _ illustrated volume 
(Anna Pavlova, Cassell, 21s.) is a graceful and eloquent 
tribute to its subject from the person best qualified to pay it, 
Pavlova’s business manager and husband. M. Dandré has 
the advantage of being able to quote Pavlova’s actual con- 
versations, where other writers have for the most part been 
obliged to rely on hearsay or the imagination; he dealt 
himself with her correspondence throughout almost the whole 
of her career ; and, having accompanied her on her tours, is 
able to refute many of the picturesque legends and anecdotes 
with which publicists and the Press adorned the circumstances 
of her career. His narrative is sober and sincere, filled with 
incident, and pleasantly discursive. The personality of the 
writer is dominated, but not shackled, by the personality of 
the subject. M. Dandré has performed his task admirably. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 

We have received from Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, 
of Raphael House, Moorfields, E.C.2, from Messrs. C. W. 
Faulkner, of 81 Golden Lane, E.C.1, from Messrs. F. J. 
Ward of 1 Baker Street, and from the Medici Society of 
7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1, selections of their new 
Christmas Cards and Calendars for the coming year. Their 
prices range from 1d. to 5s. We have also received from 
the Trustees of the British Museum a collection of posteards 
bearing reproductions in colour from illuminated MSS., 
priced at 2d. each. Larger reproductions can be purchased 
for 1s. or 1s. 6d. each. 
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AA present everyone 
A R 4 will appreciate 
GILBERT 
A NEW INDUSTRIAL ERA FR 
ANKAU 


N. St. Barbe Sladen 


ee 


eee 


industry.” 


P. J. 





thoughtful 
provocative examination of the 
possibilities of a more enlightened 
scheme of co-partnership in 


.... there is something new 
and stimulating 
question, as presented by Mr. 


St. Barbe Sladen.” 


From the Foreword by 
HANNON, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE LTD. 


and 


in this old 


M.P. 











that master story teller, has written a 
romance of love and the Secret Service 


The LONELY 
MAN 


7/6 
By the author of 


“ PETER JACKSON,” 175th Thousand, 
“CHRISTOPHER STRONG,” efe. 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. London 











FIVE GUINEAS 
WILL REMOVE ONE 
THE LIST 


received will be forwarded to you. 
Please use the attached form and 
Light a Candie in a dark place. 


‘All ye who Christians be, 

*~ haa my tiny candle here for 
It ‘has gone out; | am not very old, 
And as | travelled in the cold 


A bitter wind with all his might 
Blew, and put out my little light. 


‘All ye who Christians be, 

! might not be afraid? 

t = - little frightened—can’t you 
on! tight my little candle here for 


pall ‘A NORMAN (By permission) 


A GIFT OF 10/- 
Will provide a Happy Christmas 
for One of this Family of 


3914 BOYS and GIRLS 
Name... ccces eseweoseverese 
ROGTB. iciccctetis ccecs asco 








3914 BOYS AND CIRLS 


EVERY DAY ADDS NEW NAMES TO THE 


WAITING LIST 


AND WE WANT YOUR HELP TO 
CLEAR IT BY CHRISTMAS 
AN ADMISSION GIFT OF 


NAME FROM 
OF 


tt you desire it, particulars of the child 


185 NOW AWAITING ASSIGNMENT Vi | 





WILL YOU LIGHT 


A CANDLE ? 


E BITTER WINDS OF ADVERSITY 


vESS COLD. DU 
THE YEAR THE New ADMISSIONS TO 


THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 
AND ORPHANAGE HAVE BROUGHT 


IT TO A TOTAL FAMILY OF 





MY CHRISTMAS CANDLE 


I enclose Five Guineas to Light a : 
Candle for me by the admission of i 
a child into the Children’s Home. § : 





Name 


MN a owrichar ecntacmeaywatiwysoeda 


(S) ake 
Principal: 
Genera] Treasurers: 

The Rt. Hon. Lord ate of 

Hythe, C.B.E., 
Gir Thomas Barlow, Sates =>, F.R.8. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 
& ORPHANAGE {Fosinded 


Dr. Stephenson) 
30 Branches 4000 Children 
Chiet Offices: 


HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 


Rev. W. Hodson Smith } 


































































‘“‘Red Letter Days” for 
Alf, Sarah and the Little ’un. 


They are drawing near now. Here is a list of the dates o 
which the Christmas Treats will be given: 

Seepeey Comet Hall, 583 Commercial Rd., E.!. (December 27, 28, 
(December 21, 22, 27, 
(December 29, 390; 


= 


it 


St. George’s Central Hall, Cable Street, | ae 8 
28 


ar... Green Central, me Approach Rd., E. 6. 
January 2, 5, 14, 2 





Lycett Conteh Hall, Mile 
nd ie ‘th (Decem- 

: ber 29 
4 Gordon ‘Hall, Globe Rd., 


1. (January 5.) 
} Old ‘Mahogan Bar, Grace's 
Alley, Wellclose Square, 
E. 1. (December 21, 22.) 
Edinburgh Castle, Rhodes- 
well Rd., E. 14. (Decem- 
Ne ber 21.) 
RK Visitors will be welcomed at 
SY any of these Halls on the 
f evenings of the dates 
mentioned. 
If you have not already 
contributed, will you take 
your share now in giving 


happiness to poor slum 
children? 2/- will give 2 
hours’ happiness, toy and 





“ goodies.” 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the 
REV. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





ALF, SARAH and 
“THE EAST-END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine of the LITTLE "UN 


of will be gra ate ful 


the Mission, sent free on application. Full 
for your respon 


fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Democracy and Debts 


In this short article I want to get away from what may 
be termed the rights and wrongs of the War Debt 
problems and to draw attention rather to an aspect of 
the matter which I think deserves attention, namely, 
the difference which so frequently exists between 
what may be termed the view of the executive of a Govern- 
ment and that which is taken by opposing politicians 
and by the mass of the people. 

I do not suppose, for example, that I should be far 
wrong if I were to say that if the problem of inter-govern- 
mental War Debts had to be settled round a table at 
which the representatives of the various Governments 
were gathered—those representatives, moreover, being 
without the fear of censure by rival politicians in their 
respective countries—the problem, making all allowance 
for the different national interests represented, would 
speedily be settled. I do not say that this would always 
be so at the early stage of a controversy, but in a case 
such as the present where the administrators of the 
different countries have had time and opportunity for 
noting the events of the years during which the con- 
troversy has been raging there would, I think, be little 
difficulty in arriving at a common understanding. 


European Aires UNITED. 

There seems to-be little doubt that both as regards 
German Reparations and their own inter-governmental 
debts the European Allies were able some months ago to 
reach a common understanding and I think there is little 
doubt that the administration in the United States has for 
some time past perceived that along the lines of drastic 
revision, if not of cancellation of War Debts, was to be 
found the only hope of an early recovery from world 
depression. 

But—and it is a big “ but ’—whatever may have 
been the desire of the administration at Washington, 
President Hoover and his administration were powerless 
to make the slightest concession with regard to the 
December payment without the approval of Congress, and 
while much might be said concerning the regrettable atti- 
tude of 99 per cent. of the members of Congress on this 
problem of War Debts, it is only fair to say that for the 
moment their views probably express those of the greater 
part of the American people, which, unlike its 
administration, has but the faintest conception of just 
what is involved in the problem of War Debts. And 
what is true of America is true to a certain extent of 
France where, in spite of the statesmanlike attitude 
adopted by M. Herriot, that attitude was met by vehement 
and passionate opposition in the French Chamber. In 
this country, too, although public opinion on matters 
connected with international finance is undoubtedly 
more enlightened than it is in most other countries, 
considerable vehemence has been shown in many 
directions concerning this War Debt controversy. 


TurouGH AMERICAN EyEs. 

There are occasions when there is real value in what 
is sometimes described as the general consensus of 
public opinion, but there is usually a danger when some 
problem arises apparently involving a clashing of 
national interests that democracy will be swayed by 
emotional and national feeling rather than by a carefully 
considered view of the situation. And when the con- 
troversy happens to centre around intricate matters of 
finance, there is all the greater danger of power exercised 
by a comparatively uninstructed democracy. We can 
see this easily enough when we are looking at the affairs 
of another nation. There would probably be a general 
agreement here that the United States by her rigid 
imposition of War Debts, accompanied by her deter- 
mination to prevent, through the medium of high tariffs, 
her debtors from paying in goods and services is not 
only acting unjustly but is displaying crass ignorance 
of the effect which this policy has produced not only 
upon the troubles of the world, but upon her own situa- 
tion. Yet this is not how the situation strikes the 
average American who only realizes such potent facts 


eine 


as the depression in his country, the ever-increasj 
volume of unemployment, and the big Budget deficit, 
so that when the debtor nations which signed certai 
debt contracts some years ago seek at this juncture s 
postponement of payments, it seems to him almost in 
the nature of an affront and a kind of last straw, To 
persuade this average American at the present moment 
that his own troubles are largely due, first, to the unwisg 
use made by his country of war prosperity, and, secondly, 
to the impediments placed by America to a recovery in 
world prosperity, is almost impossible. 
THEN AND Now. 

Nor must it be forgotten that there is a psychological 
aspect of this War Debt controversy which deserves 
clear recognition, for it serves to show the lines along 
which the feelings or the judgement of democracy are 
influenced. At the present moment we have the people 
of America roused almost to fever heat at the ‘ audacity ” 
of the debtor nations venturing to challenge the equity 
of War Debts, while we have the debtor nations indulging 
in references to Shylock with scant acknowledgement of 
the part played by America during the War. Yet, if in 
imagination we go back for a moment to the spring of 1917 
what do we find? Immediately after the entry of the 
United States into the War the whole population of that 
country was united in its admiration of the part played 
by Great Britain and her Allies during the earlier years 
of the War, and some of her foremost statesmen only 
expressed the feelings of the American people when they 
declared that American money and lives were alike at the 
service of the common cause involved in the War. And 
some months later when she was unable through lack 
of preparation to place men quickly at the Front, there 
was an equal recognition of the duty involved in contri- 
buting the sinews of war to those who were holding 
the front on the battlefield. Similarly, in this country 
and in the countries of our Allies there was a thankful 
recognition of the support which had been given by the 
United States to ajust cause by her entry intothe War, and 
hearts which had become cast down by the wearisome 
years of war took fresh courage and felt that however 
long the conflict might last, ultimate victory was certain. 
At such a moment, be it noted, emotionalism and a 
common interest swayed the democracies of America 
and other countries in one direction, and mere sordid 
considerations of finance were absent. With the passing 
of the War, however, came the return to more normal 
conditions and with it a return to those colder considera- 
tions of self-interest and nationalism which, as they have 
increased in intensity, have ministered both to political 
and financial insecurity. So that to-day we have the 
democracies of the various countries in quite a different 
mood from that which characterized the War years. 

Moreover, it is well, too, that we should remember the 
human aspect of this problem. It is easier to be generous 
when there is almost a superfluity of income and of wealth 
than to display the same virtue when there is acute 
financial distress. Nearly all countries are now 
passing through the fires of adversity and upon whether 
that adversity ultimately draws the nations closer in 
helpful co-operation, or whether it intensifies narrow 
nationalism and estrangement, depends world develop- 
ments in the immediate future. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


STEADY MARKETs. 
CONSIDERING the amount of attention given during the past 
week to the U.S. War Debt controversy, the stock markets 
have held their own wonderfully well. There have, of course, 
been two main influences of a favourable character operating. 
Following the temporary disturbance on December Ist inci- 
dental to the heavy payments connected with the Government 
Conversion operations, there has been a return to conditions 
of extreme ease in money, and this has had a favourable effect 
upon high-class investment stocks, while a further influence 
operating has been the satisfactory character of the latest 
developments at Geneva. The latter in its turn has also been 
responsible for a rise in German Bonds. Assuming the War 
Debt payment of December 15th to have passed off satis- 
factorily, I should expect the investment markets at all 
events to show a firm front during the next few weeks, while 


(Continued on page vi) 
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| THE GREAT SCOTCH JOKE 
| CONFESSIONAL: 
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1933. ax’ 6d. net. ae 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
Y GRANDSON: CAMBRIDGE AND ‘THE APOSTLES’: 
By Sir Frederick Pollock 
Anonymous 
A SHORT STORY By Myrtle Johnston 
SHEET OF THACKERAY MANUSCRIPT 
By Juin Edwin Wells 
REFLECTIONS IN VENICE By E. D. Cuming 
THE BANDITS: A SHORT STORY By Richard Plunket Greene 
me JOB .. . By An East End Woman Housing Estates Manager | 
THE MURDER IN THE TEMPLE By Sir Frank Mackinnon | 
PANTHER: VERSE By Olive Clare Primrose | 
MENDELSSOHN, GOETHE, AND A FORGOTTEN DIARIST 
Edited by M. M. Hughes 


THE GLUE-MAKER OF DUBROVNIK: A SHORT STORY 
By Rodney Collin 


By Laurie Magnus 





OXFORD SCHOLARS AND HISTORIANS 


ON A 


THE EPIC OF AMERICA 
LITERARY ACROSTIC, No. 113 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. | 
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: - DON’T ——— 
| LET THIS 
PASS 


Every year 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each are required to 
provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 

British in the men engaged, British in its material—above all— 
British in its spirit of service to British Seamen and all Sea- 
farers of the World. 

There are still 79,396 contributions needed this year. 


WILL YOU SEND 


3 /- 


TO-DAY ? 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Honorary Treasurer, 
Lieut.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, ; 42 B Greaventy r Gardens, Londen, Sw. Be 
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(BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


A SPECIAL DISPLAY of all kinds of Children’s Books, 
illustrating the development of Juvenile Literature 
through three centuries, is now open, Toy theatres— 
“ penny plain and twopence coloured ”—will be shown, 
and miniature dramas will be produced. Among the 
exhibits are the miniature books from ‘“ Titania’s 
Palace,” and a little copy of “The Times” (4 x 22ins.) 
will be given to each visitor. 


J. & E. BUMPUS Ltd 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601 





" Beerethdeg for Baskin a Students 


“LAMLEY & CO. 


The South Kensington Bookshop 
1, 3 & 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.7 


Near South Kensington Station, Tel.: Kensington 1276 


e 

Books for Christmas Presents 

BOTH OLD AND NEW 

MANY BOOK BARGAINS 

Ask for our List of Desirable Books. 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGUES NOW READY. 

LET US CHOOSE NEW BOOKS FOR YOU. A selection of 
one or more new books sent monthly to any address. Ask for 
our explanatory circular, We can Supply or Exc hange Book Tokens. 
We remain open on Saturdays, December 17th and 24th, all day. 
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“The education of young 
people is probably our most 
important duty in life’’ says 


LORD WAKEFIELD 


in his valuable book 


ON LEAVING SCHOOL 


and the Choice of a Career 


th edition 
3/6 net 


1 


HODDER a STOUGHTON 














NOW READY, 
THE SECEDERS (1829-1869) 
VOLUME Il. 
Continuing up to 1850 the Life and Letters of JOSEPH CHARLES 
PHILPOT, M.A., Editor of “The Gospel Standard’ and sometime Fellow 


of Worcester College, Oxford. With a brief sketch of the Early History of 
“The Gospel Standard,” by J. H. PHILPOT, M.D. Many interestiny 
lllustrations and Portraits. Well bound in cloth, 8/-; by port. 8/6. Special 
edition in superior binding, 13/-; by post, 13:6 
C.J. FARNCOMBE & SONS, Ltd., 30S, imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 4. 














THEATRES 








QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) Evgs. 8.30. 
EXTRA MATINEE volta ge DAY at 2.30. 
EVEN 
by Edward Knoblock and , — Nichols, 
EDITH EVANS. Violet Varbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson 


Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 











WESTMINSTER. Vic. 0283. 
The Amazed Evangelist and JONAH AND THE WHALE, 
Two Plays by James Bridie. 
Tues. next, Dec. 20, and Daily. Matinées Only, at 2.30. 
ALICE and THOM AS and if ANE, by Vera Beringer. 


Evenings at 8.30. 


f 


FOR 
YOUR THROAT 














£1000 


£16 10s. 
£24 ” ” 
£41 ” 


payment of 


year from age 25 


» 33 
45 


than are charged by 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. 








at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


No commission, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH 


AMERICA LIMITED 
STRONG POSITION MAINTAINED. 


Tuk seventieth ordinary meeting of this bank was held on Tuesday, 
December 13th, at the head office, 6, 7 and 8 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 

Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease (the chairman) said that the depres- 
sion in trade to which he had referred at the two previous meetings 
had continued in even greater degree during the past year, and 
unfortunately still persisted. It was disappointing to have to 
record that the impediments to a recovery had not been removed. 
International commerce was cramped by the erroneous idea that 
increased exports and diminished imports running concurrently 
were possible and desirable, and restrictions, quotas, and pro- 
hibitions were imposed, with the result that the position became 
worse instead of better. This bank’s particular interest lay in 
trade with South America, of which Great Britain was accustomed 
to enjoy a large share. It continued to be affected by high and 
frequently augmented duties. Uncertainties arising from the 
exchange controls, under which payment in foreign currencies 
might or might not be forthcoming at due date, made exporters 
to South America diffident to fulfil orders, and in neither duties 
not control were there any sign of relaxation. Widening of the 
present restricted channels to allow a fuller flow of commerce 
was recognized by statesmen, bankers, and traders the world 
over as urgent and imperative, and hopes were entertained that 
from the deliberations of the Economic Conference next year 
practical measures might arise for achieving this desired end. 
DEARTH Sound ComMERCIAL BUSINESS. 

Tn present circumstances, and in continuance of the policy 
which had always heen followed by this bank, the board had con- 
sidered it essential to protect the interests of its depositors by the 
maintenance of a strong financial position. Current and deposit 
accounts, which this year stood at £41,368,000, were higher by 
£7,057,000 than a year ago, and this testimony of continued public 
confidence in the bank would, he was sure, be welcome to share- 
holders. Cash in bank and at bankers had increased by £6,494,000, 
being now £17,069,000. This item, in itself, represented over 
41 per cent. of the bank’s liability to customers in current, deposit, 
and other accounts, which showed a very strong and liquid position. 
It was significant that the increase in current and deposit accounts 
was almost entirely held in cash, which was but another instance 
of the present state of trade, and demonstrated the lack of a 
suitable outlet for funds through the dearth of sound commercial 
added to which prevailing restrictions in exchanges 
precluded the movement and employment of their resources in a 
manner that would tend to a more profitable return. 

He told the shareholders a year ago that the earning of profits 
might be difficult, and in some places even impossible, and this had 
proved to be the case, Commercial failures had continued on a large 
scale, and heavy provision had again been required for bad and 
doubtful debts. The gross profit, at £1,395,700, was £58,910 less 
than that of the previous year. The balance available totalled 
498.451. In existing circumstances immunity from further losses 
could not he expected, however cautious might be the policy main- 
tained, and the directors therefore felt that a conservative attitude 
must be adopted in their recommendation as to the distribution 
of profits. They recommended a dividend of 3 per cent. for the 
vear, subject to income tax, and a transfer of £200,000 to con- 
tingency reserve, which would leave £192,251 to be carried forward. 


OF 


husiness, 


CoNnpITIONS IN SouTH AMERICA. 

In tho course of a review of the countries of South America, 
he said ;—Shipments of meat from Argentina and Uruguay were 
less than in the previous year and have not increased in recent 
years. Tho European countries engaged in the War having 
replenished their herds and flocks, the Continental demand has 
fallen off, while our own home market has been so over-supplied 
from other sources that any increase in South American shipments 
would have only added to the recent débacle in prices. The countries 
of tho River Plate have the advantage, through their freezing 
works and organised shipments, of being able to meet the require- 
ments of our homo consumption, thus helping to keep the market 
steady with benefit alike to the “‘Estanciero” and to our own 
farmers, 

Argentina’s climatie conditions as a stock-raising country are 
admittedly unsurpassed ; plant, methods, and the health of her 
tlocks and herds are as near perfection as can be attained, whilst 
her stock breeders are mostly men of mvans, able and willing to 
try for new outlets if this should be found necessary by the force 
of circumstances of the times we live in. 

The past year has been a most difficult one for Brazilian Admini- 
strators. The country is.in a state of transition, passing towards 
a modernised form of Republican constitution. Many improvements 
have been accomplished under the present administration; ex- 
pendituro has been reduced in all public departments to a level 
covered by current revenue, and the finances of the States are now 
heing seriously cared for by the Governors nominated by Dr. 
Getulio Vargas. 

With regard to the outlook, the success and progress of the 
Rank must be dependent upon the prosperity or otherwise of the 
countries in which they did their business. If the circumstances 
of those countries improved, the Bank would certainly obtain its 
full share of such progress, as they were well equipped and ready 
to take advantage of any improvement in trade and to reflect such 
improvement in the results of their banking operations. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 878) 


it would not be surprising if some of the better class industrial 
shares were to advance. Moreover, it seems probable that 
in the near future there may be some revival of activity in the 
matter of new capital issues. : 
* * Dy * 
Barciays Bank (D.C. AND O.). 

Once again I am able to congratulate the directors of 
Barclays Bank (D.C. and O.) upon making a good showing in 
their report and balance-sheet in the face of most difficult 
conditions, for it must be remembered that not only does the 
present industrial depression extend to almost every country 
but South Africa, in which the operations of Barclays 
(D.C. and O.) are largely carried on, has suffered very specially 
by reason of the fall in prices of her exportable products, 
Nevertheless, the decline in profits is quite moderate, the 
earnings for the past year being £572,000 against £403,000 for 
the previous year. The directors are, therefore, able to 
maintain the dividends at the same rates as before after 
making the usual careful provision for the future. Thus 
£100,000 is set aside to Contingency Account, and after pay- 
ment of the dividends the substantial balance of £216,000 ‘is 
carried forward. The balance-sheet shows an expansion in 
Deposits, due to some extent to the conversion of the South 
African figures at current rates of exchange, and it is a very 
real tribute to the skilful conduct of the bank that notwith- 
standing this expansion of its ** gold ** liabilities, in terms of 
sterling, the balance-shect still shows a strong position. The 
total of Cash itself, which is higher at £14,502,000, is more 
than 20 per cent. of liabilities, while Investments stand at 
over £18,000,000, Discounts at nearly £13,000,000, and 
Advances at £27,858,000. 

* * * * 
BANKING IN Sout AMERICA. 

South America has suffered severely during recent years Ly 
the heavy fall in the prices of wheat, coffee and other export- 
able products, and the Directors of the Bank of London and 
South America are undoubtedly to be congratulated upon 
having gone through the past year with only a very moderate 
reduction in net profits—thanks partly to skilful economies 
while the balance-sheet is a thoroughly sound and liquid one, 
At the annual meeting this week the Chairman, Mr. J. Beau- 
mont Pease, gave a most interesting resumé of present condi- 
tions in most of the South American countries, and with regard 
to Argentina he was able to state, on the assurance of a cable 
just received from Buenos Aires, that the normal wheat har- 
vest in Argentina is now certain, the estimated yield being 
6,500,000 tons, providing an exportable surplus of about 
4,500,000 tons. 

Bowater’s Parer MILs. 

Several of the more important industrial concerns are 
showing such good results as to command the attention 
of investors in the matter of the prior charge issues and even 
as regards the Ordinary shares. The latest report of Bowater’s 
Paper Mills shows that the new capital raised in connexion 
with acquiring control of its Associated Companies has been 
justified by results, and the increased profit has enabled the 
directors to maintain dividends on the enlarged capital. For 
the past year the trading profit was £181,000 and the net 
profit £135,000. This figure of net profit compares with 
only £98,000 for the previous year, while on the smaller 
‘apital in 1929 the profit was only £77,000. For some few 
years the Company has paid a dividend of 74 per cent. on the 
Ordinary capital, while for the past year the Company is 
able to place £47,500 to Depreciation and Debenture Redemp- 
tion Fund and £24,000 to the General Reserve, which is now 
brought up to £85,000, and the Depreciation and Debenture 
Redemption Fund to £328,000, A. W. K. 





Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent., on 
June 80th, 1982. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital “wr pee on as adel £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ne cee ie ave +e wwe 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve se das ate eco she «- 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,0CU 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods i¢ceived, 








LIBERTY’S 
HAVE A 
WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF 
GIFTS 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


CATALOGUE FREE, LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON. 
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PERSONAL 


TMAZING VOCAL DISCOVERY.—Develop a beauti- 
A ful, powerful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific 
SENT METHOD.  Infallible cure for Stammering and 
ii vocal defects.—Free booklet and astonishing testimony 
io Prof. W. R. Rerp, Studio (4), Wigmore Hall, W.1 








urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
ly for men. Our poor people in East London shims 
after greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gatefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Read, London, 1.1. 


Rett CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 





AEMORRHOIDS (PILES) 


Emkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting rdlief. 


Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainable through 
Roots’ and ail chemists or direct from 
THE EMKOLENE MFG. CO 


21 22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1, 
3s., post free in plain wrapper. 





ASSAGE, MEDICAL BRLECTRICITY AND COR- 














\ RECTIVE EXERCISES by St Dunstan's 
thoroughly experienced, Chartered Masseurs and Bio- 
Physical Assistants established fn all parts of London and 
Vrovinees.-—Apply, MASSAGE DEPARTMENT, St. Dunstan's 
Headquarters, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1. Tele- 
phone: Welbeck 7921 between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
TERVES, Insomnia, Neurasthenia and Unreasonable 
N Fears —Cured, Booklet.—Write, — Secretary, 
‘Mayku ’’ System, 20 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 


PIANO ACCOR DIONS, Guitars, Concertinas, Drums, 
I Gramophones, Ukuleles, Banjos. Terms. 


Vickers, Royal Hill, Greenwich. 

EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
I the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to ApA (AIL Peoples’ Association), 99 
tower Street, London, W.C.1, fer particulars of that 
organization. 


R 


27 Cannon St., B.C, 














EMOVALS ABROAD.— Informative Illustrated 
Booklet free on request, PITT & SCOTT, Lrp., 25 & 
16 Pl. Vendome, Paris. TI. Cen. 5526 





“WERBA AMARGA"” TEA RADICALLY CURES 
| RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough 
fora cure: money returned in fullif no relief obtained), 
Sole Importer, G. Liroyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 














‘oe SOCLETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS, 
} ROYAL HSTITUTE GALLERIES, 

195 VPieeadilly, W.1. 
Is. 


Daily, 10-5 Admission, 








CINEMA 
CINEMA, 


Ger, 2981, 





CADEMY 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). 
SECOND WEEK. 


A 


Richard Oswald's brilliant German comedy 
“DER HAUPTMANN VON 
KOEPENICK.” 


Also Bernard Shaw's satire 











S, &e., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


phe -Lady Margaret Hall. Applications are 
iivited for the Susette Taylor Fellowship of £150 
ior graduates intending to do independent work involving 
study abroad. Applications by January 31st.—Further 
particulars from the HALL SECRETARY. 


: : 





( XNFORD.—-Lady Margaret Hall. Applications are 

invited tor a Senior Scholarship, of the maximum 
value of ©SO per annum, tenable from October, 1933, by a 
gradnate wishing to read for an Oxford research degree 
or to pursue some other definite course of research. 
Applications by January 31st.—-Further particulars from 
the HALL SECRETARY. 





dl a teltaliadle OF LEEDS. 


the Couneil -will proceed in the near future to an 


tion to the newly institnted Chair in the History and 
Philosophy of Religion. Applications may be addressed 
to THR REGISTRAR, the University, Leeds, and should 
he received by him not later than the end of February. 


No test of religious belief or profession will be inyposed 
on candidates for this Chair. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRALNING 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


WEST INDIES 


Ww ye)s 


WAS 


THE PERFECT Winter Cruise on the 
PERFECT Ship. 
JAN. 25 for 45 DAYS FROM 80 GUINEAS 
Visiting: TENERFFE, TRINIDAD, CARTA- 
GENA, PANAMA, JAMAICA, HAVANA, 
ST. LUCIA, GRENADA, BARBADOS AND 
MADEIRA. 





To choice cf accommodation early 


application is edvisable 


ALSO DEC. 19 FOR 19 DAYS 
CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


To AFRICA, PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA 
All Xmas and New Year Festivities on board 


FROM 32 GUINEAS INCLUSIVE 


SUNSHINE TOURS TO 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
AND BUENOS AIRES 


Where the £1 is worth 23/- as aga nst 13/- 
in ’ Gold Standard’ Countries. 


(Via Lisbon, Madeira & Teneriffe) 


the Luxury Liners. ” alucia Star” 
Dec. 24, “Almeda Star” Jan. 14, “Avila 
Star’’ Feb. 4, “Andalucia Star” Feb. 25 
Round Tour occupies approximately 7 weeks 
or longer. Stop-over can be arranged at 
moderate inclusive rates. 


secure 







































Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5 ; 


% for 13; 
W.C. 1, with remittance 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 
School.—Inclusive fees for Board, Tuition and 
Kooks, 66 guineas per Annum. Individual attention 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALF, M.A. 

S* ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Church of England 
k GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL. Chairman: Tux 
LoRD BisHop oF St. ALBANS. University Examination 


Large playing-fields. New Boarding House, recently 
opened.— For particulars apply to the HEAD-MisTREss. 


S* DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH.— School foi 
h Girls, conducted by C. 8S. M. V. Wantage. Recoy- 
nized by the Board of Educat lon. School Chapel. Gymna 
sium. Tennis Courts. Sea-bathing. Boarders £75 p.a 
Apply, SISTER SUPERIOR, 











YANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET 
An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to 
girls over 10 and under 13 on July 31st, 1933. Examina- 
tion February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the HEAD-MisTRESS, 
Last day of entry, January 31st. 





ype mepe School, Exmouth, Devon Boarding 
h and day school for girls. Education for careers con 
sidered especially. Health record high.— H&AD-MISTRESs. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAPORD, SUSSEN. 
Boarding school on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M, CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
An open Scholarship of £50 a year and two Exhibitions 
are offered to girls under 15 on September 21st, 1933, 
Examination February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the 
HKAD-MISTRESS, Last day of entry, January %ist. 








CO-EDUCATION 


EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERKFORD.— Founded by 
Soe, of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 








ESWICK SCHOOL—ENGLISH LAKES. A school 
for boys and girls (8 to 19) catering for modern 
coaditions, Maximum incl. fee £32.— Apply HEAD-MASTER 









For full details and all-the-year Cruising 
rochure apply :— 


BLUE STAR 
LINE 


3 Lower Regent 
Street, $.W.1 
(Whitehall 2266) 
40 St. Mary Axe, 


E.C3 
(Avenue 8090) 
Liverpool: 10 
Water Street and 
Principal Agents. 


CVS-218 








IR K BEC K COLLEGE 
(University of London). 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£200 are awarded annually to students of the College.4 
Calendar is., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


YORK. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL, 
BOYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Under the management of the Society of Friends. 
Examination for Scholarships in March. 
Apply for information to HEAD-MAsrer before February 1 











ELOCUTION, &c. 


CLENTIFIC Voice- Building gives BEAUTY of TONE, 
S Distinct Enunciation, POWER with QUALITY in 
Speech or Song. All vocal defects treated.—Mdime. 
DE MENGEL, Bluthner Studios, Wigmore Street, W. 








OW to Speak effectively (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). 
H —Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private Lessons. 
Sequence, Eloeution, Voice, Breathing, Confidence 
Write for Brochure and terms.—401 Strand, W..2. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ADIES WISHING TO WRITE STORIES and 

Articles that will sell send for free brochure. 

** Woman’s Chance in Journalism.’’—Secretary, Dept. 7b 

FEMINA SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, Clifford's Inn, Fleet 
Street, London. 








Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 

NROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
K FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE 
S.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET, 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman : 
E. G. Montefiore, .D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


T RK 
si 





AINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
« 





TY. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 


for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 























COLLEGES GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
F } CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL,  1C.S.| FBEDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT. 
ek the 59 vacancies announced 31 have been | -————— 
{Te ] different eandidates who studied at | [wo or Scholarships, £100 and £80 per annum, 
DAVIESS | are offered to giris under 13 on March 3ist, 193 
sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3: 4 | ination Febru 2ist to 23rd Apply to tl 
Vacation course from December 14th-2uth. I MISTRESS. Last day of entry, January 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptlyexecuted. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd, Westcliff-on-Sea 








SS. typed, Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
M work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.0.1 
TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 38. 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


JOUR School or College or Personal arms painted on 

f wood or glass from 10s. 6d. Woodeut bookplates 
from 5s. 6d. Photos and particulars from J. SELWYN 
DunNN, Heraldic artist, Kelmscott Studio, Lion Lane, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 
BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD 
A SILVER and SOVEREIGNS. Banknotes — per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver 
Sheflield Plate, Jeweilery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small! quantiti 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Seid « 
vour odd bits, &e., to BENTLEY and CO., 74, New 











Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
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TO LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco. “ BIZIM’’ CIGARETTES, 68. 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s, 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J.J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 90 
Piccadilly, W.1. “* SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos; every. pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s. 6d. per 3-lb. tin, post extra. 





NTLQUE GLASS always appreciated. Large selection 

Georgian decanters, wine glasses, collectors’ speci- 

niens, &e., at bargain prices, Xmas Gilt list, 3d.—CECIL 
DAVis, 8 St. Mary Abbot’s Terr., Kensington, W.14. 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
L fecal, Sligo, irish Free State. 





request. MANAG ER, 





YRAMOPHONES AND RECORDS EXCHANGED,.— 

Rw =Your old Gramophone or Radio Taken in Part 
i.xchange for a New Gramophoné, Radio Gramophone or 
Radio—Many bargair 23 in Re-conditioned Instruments 
and Radio Set List free. Full Stocks of All Best 
Records, including H.M.V. Connoisseur’s Catalogue and 
our Special list of Foreign Recordings. Your Unwanted 
Records Taken in Part payment for New, also 5,000 
Fibre Needle played Records of Classical Music, including 
many Complete works for Sale or Exchange at Bargain 
Prices, Gramophones and Records pure hased for Cash. 
G aor ae, EXCHANGE, LTD., 121 
ih ndon, W.C.2. (Four doors 
East of Cambridge Circ = T ‘Jephone: Temple Bar 3007. 












JAVE YOU COCKROACHES ?—Then buy “ BLAT- 
H ris’? UNION COCK ROACH PASTE ; universally 
apd sue fully used in all parts of the Globe ; exter- 
mination guaranteed.—From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 
Stores or Sole Makers, HowartHs, 473 Crookesmoor, 
Sheffield. Tins, Is. €d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 












AVE you anything to se iN? ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to oring their announec ments to the notice of the many 

thousat ids of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid (¢ lassified 

Adver.isements cost 2s. per Line (36 letters) per insertion 

a should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. Discounts :— 2!% od 6 insertions ; 5°, for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for & 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—-Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas i.corporated. 
Arcistic and original work from £3 8s. Specimens sent, 
free. HENRY A, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W. 1. 


: LLOVERS, CARDIGANS, direct from the Shet- 
lands, All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for you 
ersonally by expert native knitters, from the lovely real 

She tland wool, Nothing else is so soft, so light, so com- 

fortable. The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, 

orin the famous “ Fair-Isle’’ patterns. At Shetland 
prices, far Jess than shop prices.—Wool prices are rising 
considera) ly, so order now before prices of knitted 

Woollies rise.--Write tor Free Ilus’d. Booklet and Price 

List, Wim. D. JOHNSON, 8, 340 Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 








EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotiand, | 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


A BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED CHEST containing 
y 5 lb. “CAMELS BRAND” PURE CHINA TEA 
(guaranteed finest quality) for ONE GUINEA, Order 
trom Army and Navy Stores, Barkers, Harrods, Selfridges, 
Whiteleys, or your local grocer. Wholesale only. 
“ Camels Brand,’ 20 Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. (’Phone : 
Royal 4201.) (Ask to see this lovely giit !) 








BRIDE CAKES.—R. Bolland & Sons, Ltd., 
Chester. 





NHAMPAGNE opportunity. To close gentleman's 
s estate. Louis Koederer 1020, 138s. per doz., Veuve 
Clicquot 1920, 165s., Perrier Touet 1919, 1688-—Write | 
Box A527, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


Eastgate Row, | 
| 
| 
j 
' 
| 








from 
Southampton 
Jan. 28. 


One class 
oply—First 


The longest and finest 
cruise to these enchanting 
winter-sunshine resorts —a 
cruise that is truly 
“different,” that calls at 
several new ports of the 


lesser-visited West Indies. Miniroum 
Fight visits to British ate: 
possessions —and also to 80 Gns. 


Cuba, Central America, etc. 
By the beautiful 20,000 ton 


liner, 
DUCHESS OF RICHMOND. 
Charmingly fitted cabins, all 
with bedsteads. Single or 
double rooms. Fine lounges. 
Wide decks. Gymnasium. 
Sun-Bathing Pool. 

From Southampton Jan. 28 

One class only—First. 

Limited Membership. 
47 Days from 80 Guineas. 
Write for illustrated 
literature to W. H. Powell, 

Cruise Department, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Tratalgar Sq.), London, S.Wi, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 














UNFURNISHED FLATS 


REE “ILLUSTRATED INDEX” TO LONDON’s 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in all 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, "bus routes, stations, &¢., for Homeseekers who 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive re ntals, 
£85 to £300 p.a.—Post free from No. 1 MANSIONS BUREAU, 
116 Park Street, London, W.1. (’Phone: Mayfair 0321, 
5 lines.) 











FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


ORQUAY—Rest cure, convalescents. Warm, com- 
fortable house, Beautiful grounds, good food, nursing, 
Games, garage.—CHUMLEIGH, Mid-Warberry. 




















HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift 








ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL —First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R. 
Large garage. Historical associations from A.D. 17: 59, 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 





Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A, 
Illid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 


Facing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’ Phone 311. 





DIN BURGH.—THE 
‘4Crescent. Tgms., “* 


iF nD KR, 
CRANSTON CO, HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 


ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 





Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—&s. 6d, 
Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
; Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 138s, 
per day, Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 








URKEYS, 12/6, 15/-, 18/-, Geese 7/6, 8/6,10/-, Chickens 
5/-ea., tr’d, p.p.— Donoghue, Manor, Rosscarbery,Cork 





URKEYS.— Buy at wholesale prices. Expert 
selection from thousands. Quality guaranteed. 
siiitons, creamy blue. York Hams, cooked and 


uncooked, delicious flavour. Seotch” Mutton: Fore- 
quarters, 83d. Leg and Neck, 1ld. Xinas_ Beef, 
direct from Aberdeen, prime joints, 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d.— 
State requirements, &c., address enquiries to “‘ Market” 
Box A.525, the Spectator. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET 








THILYE prices are low, take advantage of the accessi- 
wu bility and quietude of Welwyn Garden City. 
Modern houses with gardens and garages to let: from 
£52 per annum, and for sale from £675. Larger houses up 
to £3,000. All architect planned and in a perm: unently 
unspoiled locality. Send a card for the ** A.B.C. Guide ’ 
to the ESTATE OFFICE, Howardsgate, Welwyn Garden 


! City. Office open at week-ends. 


YOURSELVES 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOU SE ASSOCIATION, 


EFRESH in English Country, 





LTD, 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., 8T. GEORGE’s Houser, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





ELIGNMOUTH (near)—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards. ‘Turkish and electric baths in house. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage, For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PRopRiETOR. Telephone 2655. 





THERE to Stay in London—THE LODGE, [ 
\ St. George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 


as. 6d, day, or 303, weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d., or 





2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


ties TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Serctaror’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them, 


Dp 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLE i ‘‘ejaeeaieds 
BATH. —GRAND PUMP RO 

—ROYAL YORK HOU NE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN, LAN WATER and SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—_GREAT NORTHERN, 
CALLANDER (Perths).—DREADNOUGHT. 

—PALACE. 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR. 
—BULL. 


—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
SASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry : pe & 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CR. 











DROITWICH SPA.—THE W ORCESTE! RSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.—PARK GATES, 






—GLENESK, 


EDZELL (Angus). 
—PANMURE. 











Printed by WwW. “Senatent AND , Sons, Lr, 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E. 
Street, London, W.C, 1 





ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire ).—GAIRLOCH. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
HARROGATE.—C AIRN. 


HASTINGS.—-QUEEN’S 
ee TON. aN STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR. 





nee ae a. —- (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
LANARK "S LYDESDALE HOTEL. 


LIPHOOK (Hants).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL V ICTORI A. 

LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE, 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOKE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell’St., W. i ty 
—WAVERLEY , Southampton Row, W.' 

LYME REGIS.—THE BAY.* 

MALVERN. FOLEY ARMS. 


* Re- -ope n March Ist, 1933. 








Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEA AUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS, 
NAIRN CRatenshise). —GOLFVIEW. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 

—GREAT WESTERN. 


—STATION. 
PAR foorewen ear AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 


PITLOCHRY. —ATHOLL PALACE. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. oe 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). BAe NORTHERN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAN 
ST. MAWES (C vcawall) Sate 4 CASTLE. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE, 
SHREWSBURY (Nr. ae ae aac ~ WESTON 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALE 
TEIGNMOUTH. eee 

(nr)—HUNTLY, .——ijpemeaiieeee 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR, 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 

TROON.—MARINE. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 








EC. A yothe published he fae Grace: i TD., at their Offices, No. 99 C Gower 
“Friday, December 16, 1932 
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